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Insurance is a 


Credit 


protector. 


RENT INSURANCE 


IRE may destroy the building and force the tenants to 

secure quarters elsewhere, but it cannot stop the rent 

income of the property-owner who is completely pro- 
tected by Rent Insurance. 

Rent Insurance assures the owner of a regular rent 
income from the time that the fire occurs, until his prop- 
erty can be made tenantable. 

Property-owners who occupy their own premises 
would have to pay rent elsewhere should a fire destroy 
their home. Rental Value Insurance will pay the rent 
until the necessary repairs can be made. 

Credit Men should be interested in Rent or Rental 
Value Insurance because it is one of the necessary ways 
of safeguarding credit. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE C@O., LTD. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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When it’s burning — then you know 
whether you have carried sufficient in- 
surance. In a flash you can visualize the 


loss this fire is going to entail. Then it is 


that the wisdom of watching inven- 


tories and keeping insurance up to 
values is apparent. Then it is that you 
realize Use and Occupancy or Profits 
Insurance are as necessary to carry as in- 


surance on the physical property itself. 


See an ““America Fore” agent. He will 
be glad to check up with you and 
tell you whether or not your in- 


surance protection is complete. 


gf AMERICANEAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 
he CONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 


Ernest Sturm, Chairman of the Boards 
Paul L. Haid, President 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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New Trade Group 
By Elliot Balestier, Jr. 


HE Trade Group Department 
T of the Eastern Division of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
announces the formation of an as- 
gciation of sausage casing dealers 
ynder the title of the National Sau- 
age Casing Dealers Association, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Association of Credit Men for credit 
purposes. 

The purposes of the new Associa- 
tion are best described by the follow- 
ing extract from its code of ethics: 


“To apply intelligently the funda- 
mental principles of good credit and 
to exercise prudence, care and equity 
in the handling of credits and the 
administration of the affairs of em- 
barrassed or insolvent debtors. 


“To furnish promptly and freely 
credit information to other members 
selling the same accounts, so that all 
the members may be properly guided 
in passing on applications for credit 
accommodations. 

“To assist worthy debtors who be- 
come financially involved or embar- 
rassed, but to prosecute to the full- 
est extent those guilty of practicing 
fraud in obtaining merchandise on 
credit. 

“To endeavor, through co-opera- 
tion, to eliminate trade abuses and 
unethical practices in the industry and 
in no instance to seek to take undue 
advantage of a fellow member or 
customer. 


“To form contacts with the proper 
departments and officials of the Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of 
intelligent co-operation on all regula- 
tions affecting the industry.” 

A partial list of members follows: 
American Casing Company. 
Bechstein & Company. 

M. Brand & Sons, Inc. 

M. Ettlinger & Company. 

Berth, Levi & Co. 

S. Oppenheimer & Company. 

Sayer & Company. 

Schweisheimer & Fellerman Co. 

P. Wohl, Inc. 

Early & Moor, Inc. 

Massachusetts Importing Co. 

C. H. Spike, Inc. 

Weil Casing Company. 

Independent Casing & Supply 
Company. 

Harry Levi & Company. 

Brecht Casing Corporation. 

Oppenheimer Casing Company. 
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Credit Monthly to Add Valu- 
able Feature Next Month 


N order that the service rendered 
to a portion of the members of 
the National Association of Credit 


Men by the “Vigilantia Bulletin and 
Washington News” may be avail- 
able for the entire N. A. C. M. 





membership, the information in that 
publication will, beginning with 
March, be printed regularly in the 
Crepir Montuiy. In this way 
readers of the magazine will receive 
authoritative news of legislation, ju- 
dicial decisions, various government- 
al activities, etc. This feature will 
greatly enhance the magazine’s value 
it is hoped for the credit fraternity. 
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N YOUR INCOME TAX RETURN 
you will have an up-to-date analysis 

of your business. On this occasion a 
conference with your broker may very 
well disclose unsuspected need of revi- 
sion of some of your insurance coverages. 


Similar counsel extended to your 
customers may make more than one 
of them grateful and keep valuable 
accounts on your books. 


(QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, 
& AMERICA 


Fire Tourist Sprinkler Leakage Earthquake [Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $5,000,000 


$21,398,020 

14,242,433 

7,155,586 

Surplus to Policyholders.. . 10,155,586 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: i 8 Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. . . . John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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The Letter 


66 HAVE been pretty frank with this customer you told me to 

I write to Over your signature,” said the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. “It gives me a pain to see someone trying to get away with mur- 
der like this. Does he think we are a bunch of philanthr ypists, or what? 


I guess he will change his mind when he has got to the end of that 
letter.” 


The President picked up the paper and read it carefully 





“There is one good thing about it: it is perfectly clear. Moreover, it 
will not bore the man who gets it.” 


“Are those the only good points you find in it?” asked the younger 
man, 


“No, it is correctly spelled,” said the President, smiling. ‘Look here, 
Ed,” he continued, “I saw you handle that wildcat of a customer we had 
in here last week, pacify him, and get a re-order from him. Your ability 
to swing such things and your good manners, especially in an emergency, 
are the chief reasons why you are employed in this outfit. And yet, 
when you sit down (or jump up) to dictate a letter where we are en- 
tirely in the right and the other fellow is unreasonable, you make an 


impression as if your manners were learned by shovelling codfish on the 
riverfront.” 















Go on, J. B.,” said his assistant. “I have the impression, though 
nadia that I am learning something.” 


“T hope so,” said the President cheerfully. “There are some men 
who in personal contact are invariably pleasant but whose good manners 
disappear when they get on the telephone. That does not apply to you. 
| have seen you keep your temper under great provocation while you 
were on the telephone, but you have not yet mastered the letter propo- 


sition as is shown by this letter which you seem to be more or less 
proud of.” 


“Whatever pride I may have had in it has evaporated,” admitted 
the assistant. 














“Moreover,” continued the President, “there is nothing in this letter 
to show that you have visualized the reader—one of the main points in 
letter-writing. You might just as well have been writing to someone 
about whom you knew nothing at all. As a matter of fact, you know 
a great deal about this customer, even if you haven’t actually seen him. 
Oh, you have seen him? Good! When you re-write the letter, have a 
picture of him in your mind, figure out what his reactions are to what 
you are saying. And, above all, keep in your letter-writing the good 


manners that you have when you are talking on the telephone or face 
to face.” 





Editor. 
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“Careful accounting by departments showed that my | ¢;, 
book store was earning a profit of $15,000 a year. But . 
I was losing $10,000 a year on my factory, $2,000 on | 


the sporting goods and $2,000 on the branch. “a 
at 


“I closed the factory and branch—and sub-leased the ot 
sport shop room for $3,000 a year. Where I usedto | tio 


OW COME?” The gentleman from Newark 
drew his chair closer. 


The Westerner smiled. 





“I have the biggest book store in my part of the coun- 
try,” he said. “It used to run clear through the block. 
In the rear half I ran a sport goods shop. A couple of 
blocks away, I had a factory—printing catalogs. On 
the edge of town I had a branch store and circulating 
library. 


“My places of business were always humming. But I 
wasn’t making any money. A stationer I played golf 
with kept urging me to put in a new accounting sys- 
tem. I was stubborn for years—but finally agreed to 
it. That system opened my eyes! 


clear about a thousand a year I now make $18,000.” 
. » w » 


Irving-Pitt “Records That Talk” will tell you the same 
vital information about your business. I-P Accounting 
Systems, for businesses of all sizes, are the recognized 
standard of clear, concise accounting. Credit men find 
I-P systems invaluable for helping slow customers. 


Ask your stationer or write today for our new cat- 
alog-manual “Worth Keeping—Records That Talk.” 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 


Kansas City 


Chicago 
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Geo. Washington and Credit 


First President Thoroughly Familiar With Subject 


HAT George 
Washingt on 
was an experienced 
and (ultimately) 
successful business 
man is, even today, 
less well known 
than the fact that 
he was a great gen- 
eral and statesman. 
Like every good 
business man he 
had a keen sense 
of financial obliga- 
tion. He was 
thoroughly familiar 
with many phases 
of credit, both as a 
creditor and as a 
debtor. 

According to the 
historian P. L, 
Ford, Washington 
in 1763 wrote to a 
friend to say that 
the stocking and repairing of his 
plantations and other matters “ ‘swal- 
lowed up before I well knew where 
I was, all the moneys I got by mar- 
riage, nay more, brought me in debt.’ 
In 1775, replying to a request for 
a loan, he declared that ‘so far I 
am from having 200 pds. to lend 
... I would gladly borrow that sum 
myself for a few months.’ When 
offered land adjoining Mount Ver- 
non for three thousand pounds in 
1778, he could only reply that it was 
‘a sum I have little chance, if. I had 
inclination, to pay, and therefore 
would not engage it, as I am resolved 
not to incumber myself with Debt.’ 


By Varius Sands 





Mount Vernon, Washington’s Home on the Potomac 


“In 1782, to secure a much-de- 
sired tract he was forced to borrow 
two thousand pounds at the rate of 
seven per cent. 

“In 1788, ‘the total loss of my 
crop last year by the drought’ ‘with 
necessary demand for cash’ ‘have 
caused me much perplexity and given 
me more uneasiness than I ever ex- 
perienced before from want of 
money.’ And a year later, just be- 
fore setting out to be inaugurated 
President, he tried to borrow 500 
pounds ‘to discharge what I owe’ and 
to pay the expenses of the journey 
to New York, but was ‘unable to 
obtain more than one half of it 


(though it was not 
much I required), 
and this at an ad- 
vanced interest 
with other rigid 
conditions,’ though 
at this time ‘could 
I get in one fourth 
part of what is due 
me in bonds’ ‘with- 
out the intervention 
of suits’ ‘there 
would have been 
ample funds.’ 


Depreciated 
Paper 


“In 1795 the 
President said ‘my 
friends entertain a 
very erroneous idea 
of my particular 
resources, when 
they set me down 
for a money lender, 
or one who (now) has a command 


of it. You may believe me when I 
assert that the bonds which were 
due to me before the Revolution, 


were discharged during the progress 
of it with a few exceptions in de- 
preciated paper (in some instances 
as low as a shilling in the pound.) 
That such has been the management 
of the Estate, for many years past, 
especially since my absence from 
home, now six years, as scarcely to 
support itself. That my public al- 
lowance (whatever the world may 
think of it) is inadequate to the ex- 
pense of living in this City, to such 
an extravagant height have the neces- 













— 


Sir, 


of the balance; 
future.— 


tioning it yourself. 


can make it convenient.— 


that I should be provided.— 


I am—Sir 


| To John Francis Mercer. 








George Washington | 
President of the United States 


| A Collection Letter by 


Before I apply to the Executors of Colonels Taylor & Thorn- 
ton who were securities for the money loaned to your deceased 
father, John Mercer Esqr. I will await the receipt of your i 
answer to the letter which I hope will be given as soon as you 







Philadelphia, June 30th, 1792. 


I little expected that I should have had occasion, at this time 
(after the pointed assurances you gave me more than three 
years ago, of discharging what was due to me, fully) to remind 
you that I have received only Three hundred and eighty pds. 
and to ask what I am to expect from you in the 


I delayed from day to day while you were in this City (until 
it was too late) to apply to you on this subject, in hobe, of an 
expectation that you would not have left town without men- 


It has been of little avail hitherto, to inform you of the causes 
of my want of this money, although in more instances than one, 
I have done it with the utmost truth and candour; nor should 
I say anything further to you on this head now, were I not in 
a manner compelled to declare that from an occurrence which 
did not exist before have a call upon me, for a considerable sum, 
in a few months; against which it is indispensably necessary 


Your Most Obedt. Servant 


G. Washington. 


From Letters and Recollections of George Washington, New York, 1906. 








saries as well as the conveniences of 
life arisen. And moreover that to 
keep myself out of debt, I have 
found it expedient now and then to 
sell Lands or something else to effect 
this purpose.’ ” 

Nevertheless Washington, as Ford 
points out, was a successful busi- 
ness man. “Though his property 
rarely produced a net income, and 
though he served the public with 
practically no profit, except as re- 
gards bounty lands, and thus was 
compelled frequently to dip into his 
capital to pay current expenses, yet, 
from being a surveyor only too glad 
to earn a doubloon ($7.40) a day, 
he grew steadily in wealth, and when 
he died, his property, exclusive of 


his wife’s and the Mount Vernon es- 
tate, was valued at $530,000. 

This made him one of the wealthi- 
est Americans of his time, and it is 
to be questioned if a fortune was ever 
more honestly acquired or more 
thoroughly deserved. 


Magnanimous to Debtor 


Washington is shown in the role of 
a magnanimous creditor in the in- 
cident described in 1852 by the his- 
torian Hervey in the matter of 1000 
pounds owed Washington by one 
Reuben Rouzy of Virginia. | While 
President, one of Washington’s 
agents brought action for the money. 
“Judgment was obtained, and execu- 
tion issued against the body of the 
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defendant, who was taken to jail, 
He had a considerable landed estate, 
but this kind of property cannot be 
sold in Virginia for debts, unless at 
the discretion of the person. He had 
a large family, and for the sake of 
his children preferred lying in jail to 
selling his land. 

“*A friend hinted to him that prob- 
ably George Washington did not 
know anything of the proceeding, 
and that it might be well to send him 
a petition, with a statement of the 
circumstances. He did so, and the 
very next post from Philadelphia, 
after the arrival of his petition in 
that city, brought him an order for 
immediate release, together with a 
full discharge, and a severe repri- 
mand to the agent for having acted 
in such manner. Poor Rouzy was, 
in consequence, restored to his fam- 
ily, who never !aid down their heads 
at night, without praying to Heaven 
for their ‘beloved Washington.’ 

“Providence smiled upon the la- 
bors of the grateful family, and in 
a few years Rouzy enjoyed the ex- 
quisite pleasure of being able to lay 
the 1000 pounds, with the interest, at 
the feet of this truly great man. 

“Washington reminded him that 
the debt was discharged; Rouzy re- 
plied, the debt of his family to the 
father of their Country, and pre- 
server of their parent, could never 
be discharged; and the General, to 
avoid the pressing importunity of 
the grateful Virginian, who would 
not be denied, accepted the money 
only, however, to divide it among 
Rouzy’s children, which he immedi- 
ately did.” 


. ~ 
Our Trade With Cuba 
HE Foreign Trade Executive 
Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men strongly fa- 
vors the passage of the Cuban Par- 
cel Post Bill H.R. 9195 introduced 
in Congress’last month by Congress- 
man Watson of 
Says: 

“We strongly advocate that this matter 
be given preferential attention at the com- 
ing session of Congress in order that the 
Cuban Government may not be forced to 
carry out its definitely expressed intention 
of abrogating the general mail convention 
if revision of the present restrictive laws 
is not made before March 1. 

“The business with Cuban customers of 
hundreds of American manufacturers and 
distributors should not be adversely af- 
fected by restrictions in our mail relations 
with Cuba. Friendship and good will 
have a decided bearing on proper credit 
transactions, and therefore immediate and 
definite action must be taken to avoid plac- 
ing any obstacle in the way of maintaining 
the present and future position of Ameri- 
can business in the Cuban market.” 


Pennsylvania. It 
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Credits in the Hat Business 
One Credit Policy Prevails With 13,000 Accounts 


Treasurer, John B. 


HE Crepir MontHty has 
often commended the dictum 
of “character as the basis of 

credit” and the National Association 
of Credit Men has favored the trend 
in credit work known as Business 
Service. These two phrases sum up, 
briefly, the entire credit policy of the 
lohn B. Stetson Company of Phila- 
delphia. lhey are, to our minds, the 
fundamental principles of all credit 
work. 

They are the foundations of our 
credit policy and apply to both our 
foreign and domestic business. Many 
manufacturers are of the opinion 
that foreign business necessitates an 
entirely different attitude towards the 
sranting of credit than that which 
is manifested towards domestic trade. 
In extreme instances this takes the 
form of an unwarranted suspicion of 
all foreign applicants for credit. We 
helieve that, while customs and lan- 
guages differ, the fundamentals of 
business honesty as regards the meet- 
ing of obligations are the same the 
world over. us, at least, this 
has proved to be true. 

The system we employ is ex- 
tremely simple and might be said to 
begin before the order is received at 
our factory. For the Credit and Sales 
Departments of John B. Stetson 
Company function in close co-ordi- 
nation. Every Stetson salesman is 
educated credit lines. The 
various factors influencing the ex- 
tension of credit are explained to 
them. The importance of credit in 
relation to sales is made clear. 


For 


along 


Salesmen Consulted 


Our salesmen are taught merchan- 
ising methods and many act as ad- 
visors for their customers in such 
matters as arrangement of stocks, 
display, featuring of specials and a 
hundred and one other matters which 
make the difference between quick 
turnover and prompt payment and 
overstocking and lagging 
tances, 

We consider that this work is of 
vital importance to our business and 
especially to our Credit Department. 
For, although a salesman has no au- 


remit- 


By W. Dayton Shelly 





W. Dayton SHELLY, 


Treasurer of the John B. Stetson 
Company, looks after the receivables 
of a concern with annual sales of some 
15 million dollars. He is President of 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men and has long been identified with 
Credit Association activities, both 
local and National. 


thority to make decisions, he is a 
combined field credit man and a fac- 
tory representative in a very real 
sense. 

Our salesmen are frequently con- 
sulted and their opinions are held to 
be very valuable as to the type of 
store, whether clean or dirty, the 
owner’s ranking in his community, 
the value of his word and many other 
details which can be observed only 
by some one who is in a position to 
see for himself. 

Our system, or routine, is one of 
extreme simplicity. Ratings are 
placed on every order received as 
ratings are based on a concern’s fi- 
nancial worth. One of our basic 
principles is that credit is rarely ex- 
tended without a full knowledge of 
a customer’s assets and liabilities. 

We use the commercial agencies 
as sources of information. If the 
rating is first class in every respect 
and if no adverse facts develop from 
other sources, the order is _ put 
through. If the ratings are good but 


Stetson Company, Philadelphia 


we have an uncollected, past due 
item on our books, our actual ledger 
experiences are noted the order 
and it is referred to an official for 
decision. 


on 


In cases where a rating is not 
strong enough to justify the credit, 
we refer to our ledger experiences. 
If these are satisfactory the order 
is put through. Should our ledger 
experiences seem unsatisfactory we 
secure our complete report file and 
review its contents. If this does not 
seem sufficiently up to date to us, we 
secure new reports, using one or 
more of the agencies organized for 
profit, and the Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the N. A. C. M., which 
bureau is increasingly valuable to us 
because it is constantly improving its 
services and broadening its scope. 

If we cannot get a satisfactory 
statement through any of these agen- 
cies we write directly to the customer 
and send our financial statement 
form. In writing for a financial 
statement we always notify the cus- 
tomer that we will consider such in- 
formation as may furnished us 
strictly confidential We make a 
practise of never giving out informa- 
tion so received unless authorized to 
do so by the customer. 


be 


Credit Interchange 


While I am on the subject of re- 
ports, | might mention that we find 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus one 
of our most valuable sources of col- 
lateral information. We _particu- 
larly like this service because we are 
furnished with the facts from which 
we can draw our own deductions. 

The same procedure is followed 
with all foreign orders, although our 
sources of information are slightly 
different. We have always been able 
to obtain adequate facts about our 
foreign customers and have experi- 
enced none of the credit difficulties 
which export business is sometimes 
supposed to create. 

We insist upon compliance with 
our terms which are 2 per cent. 10 
days 30 days net. Our bills are sub- 
ject to interest at 6 per cent. per an- 
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Part of Credit Department, John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia. 
of Mr. Shelly. 


num after due date and are subject 
to draft if not paid in 60 days. 

Should our bills not be paid at due 
date we send a form letter calling 
attention to the fact that the bill is 
overdue. If no reply is received we 
issue a draft. Should this not be 
honored, we write or wire for an 
explanation and, still failing to se- 
cure results, we notify the debtor 
that further action will be taken 
through a collection agency. For 
this purpose we make use largely of 
the collection bureaus of various 
Credit Men’s Associations, many of 
which are highly efficient. 

While this our formal 
method of procedure, we have, in 
reality, very little occasion to resort 
to collection agencies. We _ have 
found that there are many causes for 
overdue items, many of which can 
be adjusted, and sometimes elimi- 
nated, by frankness on both sides. 
Therefore most of our overdue items 
are treated the individual 
seems to warrant. 

Our credit department places all 
information on the original order. 
Furthermore, we believe that this 
system reduces our chances of error 
because, instead of transcribing from 
a card which was copied from a re- 


describes 


as case 


port, we take our information di- 
rectly from the original source. An- 


other feature which appeals to us is 
the fact that, in this 
permanent record in connection with 
each order, right on the order itself. 
Thus if, at any time, we wish to 
know on what basis credit was 
granted on a specific order, we have 
but to refer to the order itself to get 
all of the facts. 

The Credit Department acts, at all 


way, we have a 


The inner office, beyond the glass partition 
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is that 


The above view was taken from in front of the credit files. 


times, as if it were handling its own 
money and strives to conduct its af- 
fairs so that it could appear, without 
notice, before any tribunal of inquiry, 
and justify the extension of any 
credit granted, satisfied that every 
penny is adequately safeguarded. 


Importance of Credit 

Our company considers credit 
work of the utmost importance. Our 
president takes a keen and active in- 
terest in the company’s credit pol- 
icies. 

We do not regard credit work sim- 
ply from the angle of accounts re- 
ceivable but one of the great 
forces through which good will can 
be created. For bad will can be cre- 
ated by unwise credit granting, just 
as good will can be bulwarked by a 
liberal but sound policy. 

One other rule to which we adhere 
is that we never grant credit simply 
to promote sales. For we have no 
desire to create, by an unwise credit 
policy, unfair competition for legiti- 
mate merchants. 

Although a manufacturer may ap- 
pear to profit personally by carelessly 
granting credit, he suffers, indirectly 
at least, through assisting in the cre- 
ation of unsound economic conditions 
which, in times of depression, may 
seriously hamper his business. For 
instance, a manufacturer whose net 
is 15 per cent. may argue that, if he 
gets $100,000 additional business at 
a loss of 4 per cent. from bad debts, 
he is still ahead $11,000. 

In reality, by assisting in the es- 
tablishment of unsound business en- 
terprises, he is helping contribute to 
an economic waste which is felt by 
the entire business community. 


as 


It is an unfortunate fact that there 
are still some concerns who regard | 
credit work as something akin to| 
book-keeping and who entrust the 
work of credit management to an un- 
derpaid individual with limited judg. | 
ment. : 

A successful modern credit execu- | 
tive must be a man of broad vision | 
and sound judgment with a thor-} 
ough understanding of the business | 
structure as a whole. The determina- 
tion of whether or not credit should 
be granted is the result of an analy- 
sis of facts, favorable and unfavor- 
able, some of which, though mel 
ently insignificant, turn the scale by} 
a hair’s breadth for or against. Upon| 
the credit manager rests a large} 
share of the responsibility for the} 
soundness of a business enterprise. 
A wise credit policy increases busi- j 
ness, whereas a careless one brings} 
loss. 

The credit policy of our company { 
presents a rather odd anachronism. | 
For, on the one hand, we are in-| 
tensely conservative while, on the 
other, we are very liberal. 

For instance, an order is received 
from a new account and we find, } 
through his financial statement, that | 
this is a shop that is just opening | 
and has not a great deal of capital. | 
Assets may be rather intangible and, 
from one standpoint the credit risks | 
abnormal. 


We discuss this matter with the 
salesman who has booked the order 
and ask what value this particular 
customer has as a distributor. If the | 
salesman has found out that this 
man is intelligent and honest and 
there are indications that he 1s @ 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Financing the Ford Dealer 


The Role Played by the Finance Company 


NSTALMENT selling, which 
obtains in the sale of automo- 
biles generally, makes it neces- 
sary for the Ford dealer as well as 
jor dealers in other makes to seek 
assistance 


financial from sources 
other than the local bank. Although 
dealers still receive aid from the 


banks, it has become increasingly 
dificult for them to do so, and as a 
result the commercial credit or 
finance companies have come more 
and more to function in these trans- 
actions. 

In the case of the dealer using the 
accommodations of the bank, he fol- 
lows the procedure of any other re- 
tailer enjoying bank credit. Funds 
are obtained on the strength of his 
note, and the security of his entire 
business rather than the sale of a spe- 
cific article is the main consideration. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that the Ford dealer finances him- 
self in every possible way open to 
him. His relations with the bank 
and with the finance company differ 
according to the individual circum- 
stances. What is attempted here is 
a description of the method of op- 


eration generally considered the most 
common. 


The methods of some Ford dealers 
in employing a finance company to 
fill the breach between his payment 
for a shipment of cars and the receipt 
of his final instalment payment from 
the customer, varies but little from 
that of other dealers. He pays a 
slightly higher rate to the company, 
because of the smaller unit of sale, 
but this is also true of many dealers 
in any low priced automobile. No ab- 
solute standard rate exists, but the 
average would be in the vicinity of 
thirteen per cent. of the total return. 


Dealer Pays Cash 


Ford cars are sold to the dealer for 
cash. They are shipped from the 
factory usually to the local bank; 
save in the metropolitan district 
where they are driven from the 
manufacturer’s branch, in which case 


the arrangement, described later, dif- 
fers in detail. 


By H.C. North 


When the shipment arrives, the 
finance company pays the bank in 
full and receives the bill of lading 
and whatever papers will give the 
finance company title to the cars. Its 
advance to the dealer is usually about 
80 per cent. of the total invoice, less 
initial finance charges including in- 
surance. And upon receipt of the 
differential the credit company turns 
the shipment over to the dealer. 
Title to the cars is kept by the 
finance company under a trust re- 
ceipt, and the dealer stores them on 
his floor cr in a warehouse leased by 
him. The dealer thus obtains posses- 
sion but not title to the cars, which 
must not be removed without author- 
ity from the company. It is the cus- 
tom of finance companies to inspect 
the cars frequently to insure against 
damage or loss. 


In the metropolitan district, as 
mentioned above, the dealer drives 
the cars from the branch; and _ be- 
cause of the Ford company’s refusal 
to accept the check of the finance 
company, the dealer pays by certified 
check. He then receives the usual 
advance from the finance company 
which secures itself under a chattel 
mortgage. 


Dealer’s Terms to Customer 


The Ford dealer’s terms to the cus- 
tomer are generally a down payment 
of one-third of the purchase price, 
and the balance in twelve equal 
monthly instalments. And with the 
retail sale several questions arise, 
chiefly; the credit standing of the 
prospective purchaser, the collection 
of instalments, repossession if the 
customer defaults, and disposal of 
repossessed cars. 

The finance company naturally 
insists upon approving the paper 
which the dealer accepts from the 
purchaser for the dealer’s own pro- 
tection against credit loss. And for 
this purpose three different methods 
are employed: namely, the recourse, 
non-recourse, and repurchase 
tems. 


SVS- 


In the recourse system, the dealer 
makes his own credit investigation 


subject, naturally, to the approval of 
the company, the custom- 
note, and turns it over to the 
finance company. The dealer usually 
attends to collections, but in case of 
default the company has recourse 
against him. When. repossession is 
necessary, sometimes the dealer and 
sometimes the finance company as- 
sumes the responsibility, but the deal- 
er must resell the car to discharge 
is liability to the company. 

Under the non-recourse method, 
the finance company assumes the en- 
tire responsibility. It, then, makes 
an independent credit investigation 
of the purchaser. collects the instal- 
ments, repossesses the car in case of 


indorses 


er’s 


default, and disposes of it as it may. 
The dealer, under this system, is vir- 
tually the selling agent of the finance 
company. His only function is to 
demonstrate the car and act as an in- 
termediary in arranging terms. 

In the repurchase system, the 
finance company more nearly con- 
fines itself to acting in the capacity 
of a purely financial institution. Here 
it has no recourse with the dealer. 
Under this scheme, the dealer con- 
tracts to purchase the repossessed 
car from the finance company, should 
the company be forced into covering 
itself by repossession. 

The recourse system is the plan 
most generally employed today, al- 
though it should be kept in mind that 
there is no absolute rule governing 
any of the methods described. 

The dcesler customarily. whatever 
the system, receives from the finance 
company an advance of 80 per cent. 
of the invoice price less _ initial 
charges. The invoice usually includ- 
es the original purchase price, excise 
tax, and freight charges; tax is some- 
times excluded. He pays to the 
finance company, or the finance com- 
pany collects, the down payment of 
the customer and the instalments as 
they come due and are paid. Rates, it 
should be repeated, differ under the 
different systems. Thirteen per cent. 
of the total return is a low average, 
which applies in most cases to the re- 
purchase system. Under the non- 
recourse system, it might run as high 
as eighteen per cent. 





DollarsAcross 
the Seas 


ROM down through the cen- 

turies of foreign commerce 

has come the maxim that 
“trade follows the flag.” The truth 
of this assertion has been amply il- 
lustrated by the marine and naval 
policy of Great Britain. When Phil- 
lip II of Spain boasted “I pass for 
the richest man in the baptized 
world; the sun never sets in my 
dominions,” he sounded the note of 
high and mighty imperialism. Later 
Great Britain fell heir to the same 
ambition, backing up her world do- 
minion with the greatest navy and 
merchant marine on earth. The great 
triumvirate of world power has al- 
ways been: colonies,—merchant ves- 
sels,—battleships. 

Pirates have passed from the sea 
and therefore no longer constitute an 
argument for a merchant marine 
backed up by a strong navy. Like- 
wise the Nation’s flag, flying from 
the mast of the trading vessel is no 
longer regarded as an undisputed 
argument of commercial pre-emi- 
nence. A more modern and economic 
argument for the upbuilding of a 
merchant marine is to be found in 
the necessity for dependable service 
and reasonable rates. The foreign 
commerce of a nation must have 
shipping lines when and where eco- 
nomically justified, and must have 
rates that are at least not discrimi- 
nating. In this sense commerce may 
indeed follow the flag. 

However, both of these conditions 
have lost much of their emphasis 
during the past twenty years. Steam- 
ship lines now cover the earth with 
sailings at such intervals as to serve 
the needs of world commerce. Ma- 
rine rates no longer discriminate 
against countries and shippers as they 
did a few years ago. One result of 
these changing economic conditions 
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is that trade is no longer absolutely 
dependent upon a merchant marine 
and the Nation’s flag. 

The American flag has been much 
more dramatic, as a promoter of 
foreign trade, than the quiet messen- 
gers known as American dollars. 
The merchant vessel, like the prairie 
schooner and the first railroad, was a 
path-finder. There has never been 
anything more appealing to the pub- 
lic imagination than the building of 
the great railroad lines across the 
American continent. How little has 
been heard of that army of farmers, 
merchants, bankers and manufactur- 
ers who moved their families and 
carried their savings into the country 
that had been penetrated by the rail- 
road builders! Without them this 
country would still be a prairie and 
a desert. It is the flow of capital 
that constitutes the economic content 
of a country. 

The citizens of the United States 
now have about twenty-five billions 
of dollars in credits in foreign lands. 
A decade ago conditions were re- 
versed for at that time we were a 
debtor nation to an aggregate amount 
of several billion dollars. For the 
past few years our average annual 
foreign investments have been 
amounting to more than a billion 
dollars. When in the period just be- 
fore the Great War, Great Britain 
and occasionally Germany, invested 
five hundred million in foreign coun- 
tries in a single year, such vast sums 
were regarded as a dominating force 
in political and economic affairs. Yet, 
as great as our annual foreign invest- 
ments are, they represent not more 
than one and a half or two per cent. 
of our annual income. 

In foreign loans the bankers are 
the credit managers for the people 
who eventually buy the securities. 
They are the men who must weigh 
the risk, arrange the terms and stip- 
ulate the conditions that constitute 
protection to the individual who in- 
vests his savings in property and gov- 
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ernment enterprises across the sea, 

Nations have credit ratings quite 
similar to business; some are intra- 
marginal, that is gilt edge, others 
marginal, which means just fair, still 
others extra-marginal, understood 
to mean not extra good but highly 
doubtful. Money loans are quite the 
same as commodity credit, and in- 
volve quite the same economic con- 
ditions. 

The average individual does not 
clearly understand the nature and 
significance of foreign investments. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
the average man does not appreciate 
the purpose of money. The economic 
importance of foreign loans can be 
approached by pointing out the fact 
that at the present rate the sum total 
of foreign investments would ex- 
haust our entire gold supply in two 
years, providing such loans were al- 
ways made upon the basis of gold 
transfer. During the past ten years 
our total foreign investments would 
far exceed the entire gold supply of 
the world. 


Stimulate Exports 


When a foreign loan is negotiated 
a credit is placed at the disposal of 
the nation, individual, company or 
corporation that desires the help. 
This credit is created by the funds 
of individuals and corporations that 
are exchanged for the foreign se- 
curity. But not always do individ- 
uals, corporations and governments 
draw upon the credit; it may be in 
part or entirely transferred to other 
corporations or nations in payment 
for obligations. Put in another way, 
a credit means that the creditor or the 
one to whom the credit is assigned 
has the power to settle some obliga- 
tion here in the United States. In 
other words, foreign investments 
create a power to buy, the means of 
paying debts to the people of this 
country. More briefly, foreign loans 
stimulate exports from the United 
States. 
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When a corporation or some gov- 
emment in Brazil borrows ten mil- 
jjon dollars in the United States it 
wants the loan for some specific pur- 
ose. It may be used to construct 
aighways, railroads or buildings; to 
buy machinery for farming or manu- 
facturing purposes; to command raw 
materials for industry, or finished 
products ior consumption. Individ- 
yals and governments borrow in or- 
der to accomplish some program. In 
most instances they don’t want the 
sold but commodities. Foreign loans 
make a market for American wheat, 
cotton, meats, machinery, automo- 
hiles, coal, oil and hundreds of other 
commodities; they furnish shipments 
for railroads, motor trucks and ships; 
they expand American markets, hire 
American labor and increase Ameri- 
can wealth. 

Very frequently it is said that the 
home market is more important than 
the foreign. This is true, if the state- 
ments refer to volume, for the de- 
mand on the home market is many 
fold greater than that outside the 
United States. The statement is also 
true in the sense that the home mar- 
ket is much more stable than the for- 
eign. International trade involves 
surpluses and for that reason may be 
highly variable and unstable. Yet, 
the fact that foreign commerce in- 
volves surpluses means that it rep- 
resents the outlet for a most impor- 
tant part of our productivity. If 
this market should be withdrawn, 
then commodities will be thrown 
back into home channels, reducing 
the price of the entire supply. 


Not Unto Ourselves 


It is sometimes said that the de- 
mand for ten per cent. of our pro- 
ductivity is the margin between pros- 
perity and depression. This expres- 
sion refers to the value and impor- 
tance of our foreign trade. In this 
sense the foreign market is abso- 
lutely necessary to American indus- 
trial stability. Let no credit man- 
ager assume that he is not interested 
in foreign trade and foreign invest- 
ments, just because his house only 
does business at home. By indirec- 
tion he may be just as interested in 
the foreign market, as the exporter 
himself. We do not live unto our- 
selves alone in this modern industrial 
world. 

There are some who believe that 
every foreign loan should be accom- 
panied by a contractual stipulation, 
that the materials and equipment 








needed in the foreign enterprise 
should be purchased in the United 
States. As a matter of fact this re- 
quirement has often been a part of 
preliminary negotiations. This may 
be good sentiment, but it is poor busi- 
ness. It must be remembered that 
exports result from investments in 
foreign countries. A corporation or 
a government of Brazil is likely to 
buy in the market where the credit 
has been established. However, pur- 
chases made in other countries are 
quite likely to have a bearing upon 
our industry. Brazil may buy in 
England, which in turn gives Eng- 
land the power to buy in the United 
States. From an economic point of 
view, as well as from a social and 
political, the entire world is tied to- 
gether; what injures one injures the 
other; what promotes prosperity in 
one advances prosperity in the other. 

Few people will deny the benefit to 
be derived from exports, that is from 
selling goods. On the other hand, 
fewer people, even business men, 
look with a great deal of favor upon 
imports. When one says that you 
must buy in order to sell; that you 
must import in order to export, the 
conclusion will be generally accepted. 
Yet, considering the nation as a 
whole, imports are of as much value 
as exports. Foreign competition may 
be most destructive to a given line of 
business, which is conclusive proof 
that the foreign competitor can pro- 
duce his product more cheaply. The 
principle at the bottom of foreign 
trade is to let every country produce 
the things for which it is best 
adapted. This same principle can be 
applied to the individuaii—when we 
say, “let every man do the thing he 
can best do.” 

The world calls this specialization, 
which simply means that surpluses 
will be created that must be sold to 
others. Upon this principle, labor, 
capital and the business man will pro- 
duce more and earn more than when 
a policy of trade isolation is main- 
tained. 

At any rate the twenty-five billion 
in foreign loans will yield an interest 
return of more than one billion per 
year. Our debtors will not, and can- 
not pay this interest in gold, but 
must meet the obligation in commodi- 
ties or imports. To be sure, a large 
part of this credit will be used up 
by our tourists who are annually 
spending hundreds ef millions of dol- 
lars in foreign lands. The United 
States will more and more be in the 


position of England, during a large 
part of the Nineteenth Century. For 
many years England had imports 
which in value greatly exceeded ex- 
ports, and yet it was not necessary 
to send gold to settle the difference. 
Undoubtedly, our large foreign in- 
vestments will increase our imports; 
they will also increase our exports. 
Following the logic of economic prin- 
ciples, these imports will be greater 
in terms of gold than our exports. 
This does not mean that our power 
to sell will be necessarily curtailed. 
Our total volume of foreign trade 
will undoubtedly be increased, unless 
our law makers attempt to reverse 
the principles upon which commerce 
has always rested. The market for 
our products is being enlarged and 
will be further increased by the 
larger imports we must expect. 


Dollars Busy Abroad 


Our dollars across the sea are now 
busy building up the prosperity of 
other nations. Business men must 
learn more about world trade and 
world needs, for twenty-five billion 
in foreign loans create a market that 
is only limited by the earth itself. 
The farmer, merchant and manufac- 
turer have not been handicapped in 
any reasonable and legitimate expan- 
sion. To have poured all of our 
wealth increase into American indus- 
try would have brought about undue 
expansion, over-production and a 
business set-back. There is enough 
capital to meet progressive and con- 
structive business demands. 

And let no man in a foreign land 
despise the American dollar which is 
helping to restore a shattered indus- 
trial empire, and to develop latent 
natural resources. Let no man de- 
voted to the cause of world peace, 
be alarmed by the rapid increase in 
our foreign investments, for the 
greatest prosperity for all rests upon 
the community of interests built up 
through credit. More important than 
all is the contribution in human wel- 
fare made possible by greater world 
production and an increased stand- 
ard of living. Economic progress is 
a fore-runner to higher culture. Fi- 
nally, the credit man must get ready 
for a broader economic survey than 
ever before. Industrial affairs are 
moving fast, markets are broadening, 
better business standards are being 
made available, and the margin of 
profit is being limited. Today the 
biggest word in the economic lan- 
guage is CREDIT. 
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Statement Analysis 
Methods Applied by Bank Credit Managers 


By Alexander Wall 


Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Morris Associates 


HE time has come when 
credit and busi- 
ness executives are waiting 

for, or are already analyzing, finan- 
cial statements for the vear of 1927. 
While these two classes of men are 
moved by different impulses, both 
are influenced by one common factor. 
The credit manager is interested in 
the condition of his risk. He wants 
to know whether it is safe to continue 
the account of the debtor merchant 
or whether 1927 has affected the 
debtor’s affairs so adversely as to 
weaken his condition, perhaps to the 
danger point. The merchant has 
been carrying on for a year, largely 
by dead reckoning. He may know 
that his sales have increased and he 
may believe that his operations have 
been profitable. But, to be certain 
of his true condition, he must cast up 
his figure facts into the balance. His 
running records may not have ac- 
quainted him accurately with the true 
condition of his inventory values or 
his plant asset. As business passes 
the annual milestone of the fiscal 
year its stride is timed and meas- 
ured, and performance noted. Rather 
common practice, perhaps illogically. 
in many industries has centered this 
testing time on January 1. How 
shall we know what the figure facts 
can tell us? 

Among the figure facts of the fi- 
nancial statement are a number of 
salient single factors of the utmost 
importance to the analyst. Two of 
these are very generally recognized 
as of value and are used in their re- 
lation to -each other as a method of 
testing for credit strength. They 
are the current and current 
liabilities. 

There is not space here to dis- 
cuss even these two factors, their 
make-up in selection of what is and 
what is not current, their reasonable 
relation for different types of indus- 
try and the processes by which this 
relation may be manipulated to ef- 
fect a good showing. Those students 
of analysis who would advance much 
beyond the realm of guess, hunch or 
so-called credit sense, and penetrate 


managers 


assets 


into the real technique of complete 
analysis must seek beyond this arti- 
cle which, by its necessary brevity, 
can do no more than turn the spot- 
light of suggestion on the other tests 
to be made in a fair, accurate and 
reasonably comprehensive analysis. 

All too frequently the inspirational 
analyst criticizes a statement as being 
“top heavy with debt.” As a phrase, 
this criticism is indefinite and unre- 
cordable. It has no comparable de- 
gree of variation. Eliminating all 
technical and supporting argument 
or explanation, a company is top 
heavy with debt only when the rela- 
tion of its net worth to its total debt 
is out of proportion. Net worth and 
debt are both capital at use, the first 
owned, the second borrowed. It is 
reasonable to use borrowed capital if 
there is a proper proportional amount 
of owned capital. But if borrowings 
are proportionally out of line with 
net worth then a top heavy condi- 
tion may exist. It is quite as feasible 
and possible to reduce this relation to 
just as recordable a figure as the 
current ratio. It is perhaps as im- 
portant as the current ratio because 
funded financing may improve a cur- 
rent ratio, accompanied by a decline 
of this proportion. A study of this 
proportion may discount a “window 
dressing” process applied to the cur- 
rent ratio and indicate a weakening 
credit position several years ahead of 
any current ratio weakening. 

We often hear a condition spoken 
of as being “over-inventoried.”’ This 
phrase criticism is just as inaccurate 
as the phrase “top heavy with debt.” 
Goods are produced or held by dis- 
tributors for the sole purpose of sale. 
For every dollar of inventory we 
have a right to expect a reasonable 
number of sales dollars as a result. 
A large dollar inventory is not ex- 
cessive if it is properly liquid, as 
reflected in the relation of net sales 
to it. Here again it is possible to es- 
tablish a recordable figure, to create 
an inventory history by relating sales 
to inventory on successive dates and 
noting the tendencies. The full 
technique of using this ratio is too 


complex to describe accurately in an 
article of this length. 

The other salient proportions ag | 
between the factors on the statement 
regularly used in analysis by the 
writer of this article are those pro- 
portions which exist between Net | 
Worth and Fixed Assets, Sales and 
Receivables. Sales and Fixed As. 
sets, Sales and Net Worth, Net 
Profits and Net Worth and Net | 
Profits and Sales. | 


The Arbitrary “Two to One’ | 


Not long after the analysts had 
discovered the importance of the Cur- 
rent Ratio, rather than the dollar 
margin between current assets and 
liabilities, they began to idealize it 
and, worst of all, to standardize it. 
Little by little the opinion grew that | 
the butcher, the baker and candle- 
stick maker should all show a cur- 
rent ratio of two to one. An in- 
tolerant and arbitrary standardiza- 
tion became almost general practice. 
It would be almost as reasonable to 
insist that every man must wear a 
number seven shoe. 

Now it is quite manifest that a 
number seven shoe would be too 
small for some and too large for 
others, although it would exactly | 
fit certain people. Because _ this 
would he a physical problem we can 
tell whether our shoe fits and secure 
a proper size. But current ratios 
(or; for that matter, any other ratio) 
is an economic figure problem which 
we cannot try on. 

Industries are just as different 
from each other as feet. Their 
financing, fabricating and distribu- 
tion problems are often decidedly 
different. It is nonsensical to make 
them all wear a two for one current 
ratio. Certainly one of the duties of 
the conscientious credit manager is 
to know the size of the current ratio 
which is usual for different industries, 
and measure the cotton mill, for it- 
stance, by its common factor rather 
than by the size of a current ratio 
usual in the packing industry. 

This credit chemistry, or minute f 
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examination of the figure facts re- 
lated to credit data, is one of the ac- 
tivities of the Robert Morris Asso- 
cates which is a banking group of 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. To these men 
this type of work is important from 
two standpoints; first as personal 
knowledge to themselves, to be used 
way against bad 
loans; second in a co-operative way 
so that they may indicate to their cus- 
tomers existing disproportions and 
help them to correct dislocations be- 
fore they become dangerous. The 
examinations into the usual propor- 
tions of industries covered seventy 
lifferent types of business in 1927 
and it is probable that the research 
work this year will be even wider. 
Space again prevents a_ technical, 
and fully complete, exposition of the 
methods used; but—while the stu- 
dent of credit must again be referred 
to other literature for the complete 
story—it is possible to outline some 
of the principles involved. 


in a pre ytective 


Collecting the Data 


The first step is to collect as wide 


| asampling of statement data as pos- 


sible in each industry under exam- 
ination. The second step is to con- 
solidate the separate statements into 
an industry statement. This is a sim- 
ple process of addition. At this 
point the laboratory has a statement 
so huge that its very bulk would pre- 
vent its effective use. For example, 
the December 31, 1926, dollar indus- 
try statement of Department Stores 
was as follows: 


COMBINED STATEMENT 


One Hundred 
Department 


and Eleven 
Stores 


As about December 31, 1926 
Assets 

i $ 32,711,000 
MR. |. 5 cas oddnn woudes 116,029,000 
BE sincsveees . 141,628,000 
Listed Securities ............ 5,558,000 
Mes Current ..........c0000- 687,000 
Current Assets ............ $296,613,000 
Fixed OS re rs 225,640,000 
Re ee” $522,253,000 


ee eee $ 76,595,000 
Ss ccgdudausin adios 4,890,000 
Mee. Current .........0..0.. 11,110,000 
Current Liabilities ........ $ 92,595,000 
Funded Debts ............... 66,945,000 
Total Debt ............02. .$159,540,000 
Net Worth ................. 362,713,000 
NS ss cance eeeee $522,253,000 


his statement s« ~hviously over- 


shadows any single statement that 
it is reduced to a common size on the 
basis of 100 per cent. for the totals. 
In this shape it appeared as 


Assets 
Re ee 6.26 
Oe 22.22 
UIE fon os cs hes venene ceive 27.12 
Listed Securities .............. 1.06 
ee eer 13 

pe A: ee ee 56.79 
ee ee eee 43.21 
MN coc ts eee ae a 100.00% 








NS Svcs tenia Sweeaaades 14.67 
MN eee Fee sd he Oi oe .O4 
Misc, Current ........s0<. 2.13 
Current Liabilities ........... 17.74 
PM, BOOED giv ccsacvicdcccnees 12.81 
ge er eee 30.55 
IN I nie oi ey are 69.45 
Ee ac te Moa uta dm epee a 100.00% 
To this was added the common 


size figures for sales and profits com- 
puted against such statement totals 
as carried this date. 


Sales 
Profits 


157.92% 
6.49% 


For this same industry the ratios, 
or salient proportions, were com- 
puted by a process too long to de- 
scribe here. They were as follows: 


Gusrent Ratio.......... 280% or 28 to 1 
Worth to Fixed........ toons eae.” 4% 
Worth to Debt.........210% “ 21 “ 1 
SMOG? OO EEGs oc ec ce cees 655% “ 655 “ 1 
Sales to Mdse..........515% “ 5.15 “ 1 
Sales to Fixed.........550% “ 55 “ 1 
Sales to Worth........ ae” 2a 
Profits to Worth.......10.1% 

Profits to Sales........ 4.5% 


Each of these ratios and each item 
on the Common Size Statement has 
wide ranges of usuals according to 
types of business. It is no longer 
necessary to try to force a single pro- 
portion on all industries, being too 
lenient in some and too critical in 
others. The usual for each industry 
is developed from comparable data 
within the industry and the butcher, 
the baker and the candle stick maker 
can now be measured by what indus- 
try activities have made usual for 
each rather than by a common aver- 
age. 

There is a reasonable amount of 
literature available to those analysts 
who may wish to examine into these 
newer methods and learn their use. 
The substitution of records of pro- 
portion for inspirational feats of 
memory is introducing fairness and 
a greater accuracy into statement 
analysis. 
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The writer has been interested in 
the development of this research 
work by the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates mainly because it should tend 
toward greater mutual understanding 
of credit problems and their analysis 
by bank credit managers and other 
business executives. When both ap- 
preciate the variations in type pro- 
portions and strive jointly to main- 
tain and achieve reasonable require- 
ments, we are assured of harmonious 
relations. 

Something has been done. Much 
still remains to do, in order to ad- 
vance this research from its labora- 
tory state to the acknowledged posi- 
tion of true indicative value. An- 
alysts must continue the study of 
credit and its technical analysis. 
There must be co-operation and, 
eventually, a credit science, with all 
the accuracy of a science, will emerge. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Pays 
$700,000 Outlawed Debts 


ROM time to time the Crepit 

MonTHLy has told of men who 
voluntarily paid debts which were 
long outlawed. ‘The latest conspic- 
uous example of this type of fair 
dealing is the news that Reuben H. 
Donnelley, at the age of 63, paid last 
month an aggregate of $700,000 to 
300 creditors of the brokerage firm, 
Knight, Donnelley & Co., which 
failed in 1905. 

Mr. Donnelley, a past president 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange, was 
a partner in the firm which was able 
to pay only 27 cents on the dollar to 
its creditors, all of whom signed full 
releases, acknowledging that they 
had no further legal claim upon the 
partners. Making a new start at 
the age of 41, he built up a publish- 
ing business and is now president of 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, publishers, and Vice President 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, printers. 

The $700,000 represents 73 cents 
on the dollar which the creditors 
thought they had lost for good, to- 
gether with interest at 5 per cent. for 
224 years. 

The above statement has been of- 
ficially O. K.’d by Mr. Donnelley and 
comes to the Crepir MonTHLY di- 
rectly from St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago, where Mr. Donnelley is re- 
cuperating from a severe illness. Al 
the readers of the CrepiIr MONTHLY 
will wish Mr. Donnelley a rapid re- 
covery and restored health. 








CASE 
Merchants Novelty Co. 
Ma. os &. 
Phillip Handler 
ee ae ox 


L. Brinn & Sons 
Mm. Ms. Ao 

I. G. Weinstein, Inc. 
Ms. a. G. 

Emelock Bros. 
Brooklyn, Bes 


Kingston Textile Mills 
my. es Sn 

Goldman & Rubin 
uN... & 


Benjamin Sheinman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Adolph Aronson 
Patton, Pa. 


Sol Raphael 
Boston, Mass. 


A. L. Roberts 
Spencer, W. Va. 
Louis Miller Dept. Store 
Cordele, Ga. 
Jav Goldberg 
Toledo, Ohio 
Crystal Park Plumbing & 
Heating Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
National Embroidery Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Peter Hershenson 
Chicago, II. 
Carl Kimming, alias 
Francis Wilson 
Chicago, II] 


Tavlor Square Furn. C 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


George Robinson 
Port Huron, Mich. 


yd 





Persons CONVICTED 


Jos. Friedman 
Jos. Friedman 
Joseph Brinn 


Isadore G. Weinstein 


Herman Emelock 
Abraham Emelock 


Max Rebhun 


Solomon Goldman 
David Rubin 


Benjamin Sheinman 
Max Sheinman 

Abe Sheinman 
William Sheinman 
Joseph W. Rabinowitz 
Meyer Luber 

Jacob Fierman 


Adolph Aronson 


Sol Raphael 
Barnett Angoff 


A. L. Roberts 
Louis Miller 

Jay Goldberg 
Alois Kleiver 
Louis Bloom 
Hershenson 


Peter 


Carl Kimming 


Alfred Ruthenberg 


George Robinson 









One Month’s 


Convictions 


(November, 1927) 


Obtained by the Credit Protection 
Department of the National 


Association of Credit Men 


CHARGE 


Conspiracy and using mails t 


defraud 


Conspiracy and using mails to 


defraud 


Issuing false financial statement 
Concealment of assets 


Concealing assets 


Issuance of false financial state- 


ment 


Issuance of a false financial state- 
ment 


Conspiracy to violate National 


Bankruptcy Act 


Violation Section 215 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to. conceal assets 


Violation of Postal Laws 
Violation of Postal Laws 


Embezzlement 


False oath 


Concealment 
Confidence Game 


Evidence obtained by Credit Pro- 
tection Dept. in Bankruptcy in- 
vestigation caused indictment 
and conviction of Ruthenberg 
under Pro. Act 


National Bankruptcy Act 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 


SENTENCI 
2 vears 
tion 


Atlanta, 3 vears Proba- 


2 years Probation 


60 days 


1 year 1 day 


1 yr., 1 day 
Six months 


Deferred until a later date 


days 


15 
15 days 


Sentence Deferred 


Paroled for two years 


1 yr. and one day 
Fined $500 and suspended 


sentence 


Fined $600 
One year and one day 
1 to 20 yrs. Ohio pen 


30 days in Jail and costs 


Fined $4000 
60 days in Jail 


8 months in Bridewel! 


1 yr. and 1 day in Atlanta 


6 mos. in County Jail 
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Accounts Receivable 


Second of a Series of Articles on Credit Engineering 


HE president of Raymond E. 

Bell, Inc., management en- 
gineers, New York, has been re- | 
tained by the Crepit Monruty | 
to supply a series of articles on 
credit work from an engineer's 
standpoint. His experience in- 
cludes the management for several 
years of the credit department of 
a corporation of which he was an 
officer 


Sy REDITS are to sales what the 
egg is to the hen The one 
multiplies and propagates the 

other. A sale on credit is a release 
of merchandise from direct control 
and the acceptance in its place of an 
obligation in the form of a deferred 
payment. When that obligation is 
met at the proper time by a return 
in value, the process repeats itself. 
When it does not, the relationship 
languishes and dies and the remains 
are cleared away as poor experi- 
ences. 

Sales on credit are Accounts Re- 
ceivable and the Credit Manager 
thus becomes a partner of the sales- 
man in the transactions with the cus- 
tomer. The salesman is the pro- 
moter of the deal and the Credit 
Manager is the appraiser of the ob- 
ligation which grows out of it. The 
most current information in carry- 
ing out this duty is the experience 
with customers as indicated in the 
\ccounts Receivable record. 

In the usual forms of business, an 
ccount with a customer is a contin- 
uously varying situation. Like the 
tides, it ebbs and flows. At one time 
it increases with the shipment of 
merchandise or rendering of service. 
\t another, it decreases with the re- 
ceipt of payments. As with the rec- 
ords of all human transactions, it 
pulsates and, with equal similarity, 
these vibrations may follow one an- 
other with the buoyancy of health 
and strength or, on the contrary, 
they may sag into the sluggishness of 
disease and weakness. 

Accounts receivable are the detailed 


By Raymond E. Bell 


score card of the Credit Manager's 
batting record. They are the testi- 
monial of his ability as a judge of 
human affairs and their outcome. 
His association with the Accounts 
Receivable records in any organiza- 
tion is always intimate. Often they 
are directly within his jurisdiction. 
They are of vital consequence to 
him and he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the operating difficul- 
ties which they entail. 


Simple in Character 


So far as accounting procedure is 
concerned, Accounts Receivable 
transactions are of the simplest char- 
acter. On one side there is the rec- 
ord of sales and on the other the 
payments or returns and other allow- 
ances. It is not in accounting theory, 
but in the practical execution, that the 
difficulties loom large. 

Credit problems increase for the 





Tue MULTIPLICATION OF MAN PowER 


has gone further in the factory than in 
the office 


be 
most part in proportion to the 
amount of the indebtedness. Ac- 
counts Receivable difficulties are in 


proportion to the number of trans- 
actions. When there are many pay- 
ments for each sale or many sales 
for each payment or when, in either 
instance, the average transaction in- 
volves a small amount—then the op- 
erations of Accounts Receivable 
reach the stage of mass production. 
Those mechanical methods, which 
have been so useful in handling 
large volumes of production in the 
factory, must be admitted to the of- 
fice if anything like economy in the 
dispatch of business is to prevail. 

Accounts Receivable are among 
the earliest known records in book- 
keeping. Their origin dates back 
beyond the pen and ink age of busi- 
ness. They have thus been able to 
gather all the hoary prestige that 
goes with hand methods and are still 
held in the grip of tradition in more 
enterprises than is commonly sup- 
posed. Through persuasion, argu- 
ment and proof of use, the camel’s 
nose of machine operations has grad- 
ually insinuated itself into the strong- 
hold of established habits and cus- 
toms. But even at that we are only 
now at the gateway of the machine 
age in the office. 


When and Why the Machine 
Comes Into Use 

The machine in the office will never 
completely replace its human oper- 
ator. The multiplication of man- 
power by the use of machinery has 
gone further in the factory than in 
the office. Some men doubt that the 
machine will ever be the conserver 
of energy it has become in the fac- 
tory. But it has already made the 
work of the office simpler and more 
effective; and, in this day of limited 
supply of trained competent work- 
ers, that is no mean accomplishment. 

I recall the time when business 
schools taught mental adding with a 
view to speed and held contests in 
this valued art. Where do you hear 
today the inquiry as to qualification 
for office work: “How fast can you 
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add?” The machine has helped us 
over this dreary and wearing accom- 
plishment. 

It was not so years 
when penmanship was taught with 
great care and considered of enor- 
mous consequence in accounting. 
Lack of skill of hand need not now 
be an mod- 
ern practice. 

Volume has opened up 
the way to standardiza- 
tion. Much repetition 
makes the machine pos- 
sible. It is impossible to 
lay down a general rule 
as to just what time a 
business or department 
has reached the stage in 
its development when it 
can utilize machines in 
the office to good advan- 
tage. The habits of 
mind and the progres- 
sive spirit of the partic- 
ular organization have 
much to do with it. In 
some instances a ‘busi- 
ness of large volume 
finds it harder to adopt 
machine operations than 
does a smaller business. 

In general, it may be 
said that most business- 


many 


ago 


obstacle to 


es accept the machine 
after, rather than _ be- 
fore, its time has ar- 
rived. Gradually, as 


transactions increase, the 
method of writing in- 
voices by hand gives 
way to the typewriter; 
the mental figuring of 
the invoices is supersed- 
ed the calculating 
machine; later there is a 
combination of the two 
in one machine. The 
old wet-copy book is re- 
placed the carbon 
copy; the hand-posting 
proceeds to the unit or 
dual machine posting. 
Then, in one operation, 
the laborious task of 
preparing statements at 


by 


by 


the end of the month is “— _ 


eliminated — whereupon 

the difficulty of issuing them on the 
first of the month well nigh disap- 
pears. 

This accomplishment of mailing 
statements promptly, no matter how 
numerous, has been of unusual sig- 
nificance to the Credit Manager. 
“First in, first served” is a_ well 
known principle in the payments of 


Delegates to 

Thirty-Third Annual Convention, to be held June 11-15 in 

Seattle, will have an opportunity on the Saturday following 
the Convention to visit Ranier National Parr. 





accounts. No progressive Credit 
Manager likes to take the chance of 
a blot on his record merely because 
of belated statements, when he 
knows that there are economical and 
up to date methods for avoiding such 
risks, 


Nor can we overlook the impor- 
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the National Association 


tant part played by the loose leaf in 
accounting records. What an inno- 
vation, what a “loss of control” it 
was at first thought to be! The 
bound volume was once considered 
the acme of assurance and records 
protection in Accounts Receivable. 
It was argued that one, with insidi- 
ous intent, could not tear out a page 


of Credit 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


and make off with it—that leaves of 
a bound book could not be mislaid or 
lost. I have even listened to ; eulogy 
of this ancient guarantee within the 
last five years. 


The Ancient Bound Volume 


Had the bound volume tradition 
been able to maintain its 
ground against the inno- 
vation of leaves 
fluttering (as it was sup- 


le IOSC 


posed they would) in 


t 
the office winds of care- 
less manipulation, there 
would certainly 

been an end to the 


have 
ma- 
chine idea in the office, 
The machine idea jn- 
volves the sheet or the 
card, not the book, and 
to its credit it has been 
found to be quite as safe 
a guardian of security 
and accuracy as its b yund 
antecedent. 

The vol- 
ume of sales transactions 
has brought with it an- 
other problem, that of 


increase in 


physical access to the 
records. It is clear that 
the record of custom- 


ers’ accounts is vital to 
the Credit Manager and 
must be readily avail 
able. But as it grows, 
equipment becomes more 
and more concentrated 
and immobile. I ts 
forms need to be kept in 
a prearranged order. Its 
files must be maintained 
close to the machine 
operations. But posting 
sales and posting pay- 
ments with convenience 
economy is one 
thing—having the status 
of delinquent accounts 
currently at hand day by 
day is equally impera 
tive. 
Much nice _ planning 
and ingenious manipu- 
lating have been under- 
-| taken to meet this situ- 

ation and the results 
have been varied. Duplication of the 
records for the use of the Credit 
Manager is sometimes looked to a 
a solution. Such a method needs 
mature deliberation, however, before 
a. task so detailed can be justified. 
This vital question of accessibility of 
records will be taken up in the next 
article in this series. 
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lay by Column Portable 
npera- | $ 


The Burroughs Port- 
able Adding Machine 
is made in six, eight 
and ten-column sizes— 
with wide or narrow 
carriage. Many styles 
equipped with direct 
subtraction. 


Priced as low as 


*80 


Delivered in U.S. A. 


j $95 Delivered in Canada 
' Delivered in U.S. A. 


anning $115 Delivered in 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Trial Shipments 


Q. What is the best immediate way 
of protecting ourselves as regards the 
retention of title to equipment placed 
with a customer on trial? 


A. If the question is limited to the re- 
tention of title as against the purchaser 
only, without regard to creditors of the 
purchaser, any form of agreement between 
the parties to the effect that title to the 
machine shall remain in the seller until pay- 
ment of the purchase price, is sufficient, 
provided it is so drawn that it fully evi- 
dences the intention of the parties. 

As against third persons, (that is, credi- 
tors of the purchaser or against a trustee in 
bankruptcy of the purchaser), a more for- 
mal agreement in the nature of a con- 
signment is desirable, and will give ade- 
quate protection in most states. A few 
states, however, regard consignment con- 
tracts as contracts of conditional sale, and 
require them to be filed in order to retain 
title as against third parties. Among the 
states so holding are Arizona, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
South Dakota and West Virginia. Local 
counsel should be consulted in each case. 


Checks 


Q. A depositor of a bank deposits 
checks and the bank gives the depositor 
credit for the amount of the checks de- 
posited. The bank in its regular course 
of business passes these checks to the 
bank upon which they are drawn; how- 
ever, several of the checks deposited on 
a certain day never reached the bank on 
which they are drawn, being lost en 
route. The bank charges the account 
of the depositor for the amount of the 
lost checks and requests that duplicate 
checks be received from the depositor’s 
customer. 


Can the original maker of the checks 
be compelled to give a duplicate? Can 
the bank compel its depositor to pay 
the amount of the check lost by them 
or their correspondent bank? 


A. No Pennsylvania decisions exactly 
in point have been found. The following 
cases have some bearing upon the question, 
however, and are enlightening. Cohen ws. 
Tradesmens National Bank, 262 Pa. 76; 
Morris vs. First National Bank, 201 Pa. 
160; Bradstreet vs. Emerson, 72 Pa. 124; 
Liver vs. Stearne, 155 Pa. 62. 

As to whether the ofiginal maker of the 
checks can be compelled to give duplicates, 
the answer is clearly “no.” But, if the 
checks have been lost and have not been 
charged to the maker’s account, the in- 
debtedness still exists and the maker of the 
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As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 





checks can be sued for the amount of the 
indebtedness. 

As to whether the bank can compel its 
depositor the amount of the checks 
lost by them or its correspondent bank, the 
general rule is that a bank which has taken 
for collection and has credited the 
same to the account of the depositor is 
entitled to charge back the amount of the 
the event that the same is not 
honored or collected. If the checks were 
lost because of the negligence of the bank 
of deposit, or because of the negligence of a 
correspondent for which the initial bank 
could be held responsible, and actual dam- 
age has resulted to the depositor, the bank 
can be held liable. For a full discussion 
as to the right of a bank to charge back 
paper taken for collection, see 11 A.L.R. 
1043: 16 A.L.R. 1084; and 42 A.L.R. 492, 
495. 

This is not intended, or to be relied upon, 
as advice as to any actual transaction in 
which the inquirer’s rights may be involved, 
Ii such a case actually exists, the advice 
of local counsel should be sought and fol- 
lowed. 


to pay 
paper 


check in 


Trade Acceptances 

Q. With reference to the new con- 
struction of trade acceptances as recom- 
mended by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
what is the legal status of the holder of 
acceptances in case any one acceptance 
is not paid at maturity? What would 
be our position in case we desire to 
take action against the debtor for our 
entire claim against him? Provisions 
on the old form of trade acceptance read 
as follows: “The obligation of the ac- 
ceptor of this bill arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer. Upon 
the acceptor hereof committing an act 
of bankruptcy, suspending payment, giv- 
ing a chattel mortgage, suffering a fire 
loss, disposing of his business or fail- 
ing to meet at maturity any trade ac- 


ceptance, this trade acceptance at the 
option of the holder without notice to 
its acceptor shall immediately become 
due and payable.” The new form reads 
as follows: “This obligation of the ac. 
ceptor of this bill arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer.” 

A. Provisions for the acceleration of 
the time of payment of a negotiable instry- 
ment such as a provision maturing the same 
in case of insolvency, have been held not 
to affect its negotiability. 

Chelsea Exchange Bank vs. Warner, 202 
N. Y. App. Div. 499. 

Gaston vs. Boston Penny Savings Bank, 
230 Mass. 33. 

McCornick vs. Gem State Oil etc., Co, 
222 (Pac.) (Idaho) 286. 

It would seem from these decisions that 
the special provisions incorporated in the 
long form quoted above may properly be 
included in a trade acceptance without im- 
pairing its validity or negotiability. Where 
such special provisions are omitted as in 
the form suggested by the Federal Reserve 
Board quoted above, failure to pay any 
prior trade acceptance would not accelerate 
the time of payment on any subsequent 
trade acceptance and the holder could not 
take action against the acceptor of the trade 
acceptance for the collection of the entire 


claim, but would be limited to separate 
actions on each trade acceptance as it 
matured, 

Liability 


Q. A New York concern has been 
selling a customer in Atlanta, Georgia. 
The customer was a partnership but 
after purchasing a considerable quantity 
of merchandise from the New York con- 
cern, incorporated. Subsequently the 
corporation filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Can the partners still be held 
liable for the partnership indebtedness? 


A. They can, unless they have been 
released by the seller, and the corporation's 
responsibility accepted in place of the lia- 
bility of the partners. The claim against 
the partners is not provable in bankruptey 
against the corporation. The corporation's 
liability is limited by merchandise pur- 
chased by it as an entity entirely distinct 
from a partnership. The transfer in bulk 
of the assets of a partnership to a cof 
poration has been held to be within the 
Bulk Sales Laws of several of the states. 
The Georgia statute, however, is limited to 
a sale “for cash or credit.” If the trams- 
fer in this instance from the partnership 
to the corporation was, as is probable, in 
exchange for stock of the corporation, it 
is probably not within the Georgia statute. 
See Moskell ws. Alexander, 170 Pat 
(Wash.) 350. 
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Your Favorite Sport 


Business Service Game Competes With Golf 


RE you one of that group of 

red-blooded, deep-breathing 

Credit Managers to whom 
the hum of a reel is sweeter music 
than the clink of coin? Do you get 
4 60,000-volt thrill when you slip the 
net under a three-pound trout—and 
then remain unmoved when you.slit 
an envelope and pull out a fat check 
from an account long ago charged 
off? 

Have your pulses raced as you 
watched your drive go straight down 
the fairway, across the little lake, 
pass the 250 yard stake—and then 
as you hold your breath, make 290 
yards? Oh Boy! What do over- 
dues matter when the little god of 
luck sits on your clubhead ? 

Good sportsmen are these Credit 
Managers—giving the other fellow 
an even break, and if he is off his 
luck for a while, a slap on the back 
and a cheering word. 


That accounts no doubt, for the 
many inquiries about this game 


called Business Service that Credit 
Managers all over the country are 
playing. A game with the zest of 
fishing and the uncertainty of golf. 
Today the fish may not bite, or the 
drive may not be so good—but Busi- 
ness Service is a sport full of zest 
for every day of the year. 


Do you remember that chap down 
the line whose account was in such 
bad shape that it looked as if he were 
going to fade out of the picture? 
After your visit, he hitched up his 
belt and got right down to business. 
You wrote him a lot of friendly let- 
ters, each with a helpful suggestion, 
and now he is all paid up and dis- 
counts every month. Makes you feel 
good all over, doesn’t it? Not quite 
80 zipping as landing a big fellow or 
the good mileage on the drive—but 
a mighty fine feeling just the same. 


By the way, the Credit Manager 
who wanted to close up and take his 
loss on this same customer who paid 
out, is one who just wrote in to in- 
quire about this Credit Manager's 
game. He wants to play but he 
doesn’t know just how it goes, nor 
how to begin. Be sure to send him 


By E. G. Olney 


The Crane Co., Spokane 


the rules, for he is going to get a 
big kick out of it just as soon as he 
starts to play. Help him all you can 
and give him lots of encouragement 
—the play is new to him and he may 
make a few mistakes. 

During the next few years the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
going to stage a few tournaments and 


there will be some interesting match 


play. The rules are made to suit your 


local conditions and it is open sea- 
son the year round. 
If you do not now have one, why 


not form a Club in your Association ? 

If there is an account in your terri- 

tory that is gradually growing worse, 
(Continued on page 29) 


New Uses ... New Plant... 
Add to the Property Behind 
Bell Telephone Securities 





Mcre and more, people are relying upon the telephone 

f for the transaction of their daily business and social 
affairs. More than 700,000 telephones are added to the 
Bell System each year. Each year nearly a billion more 
telephone calls are made than were made the year before. 
The “Long Distance” habit is rapidly expanding. 


Some vital facts about A. T. & T. as an investment: 


Bell System Service has grown and is growing with the 
nation. Its management is far sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. The system has a plant investment of more 
than $3,000,000,000. It operates more than 55,000,000 miles 
of wire, of which 37,000,000 miles are in underground cables. 
A. T. & T. owns more than 91% of the combined common 
stocks of the Associated Companies in the Bell System. 


Write for booklet “ Some Financial Facts”’. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


| 


195 Broadway 





| SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


5) New York City 
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STRENGTH 


Three Great 
Companies 
Providing Strong 
and Dependable 
Insurance in Fire 
and Allied Lines 
and in 
Casualty and 
Surety Protection 
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Credit for Ideas. 


By R.A. 


66 OOD morning, Mr. Pub- 
lisher. I have a red hot 
idea for a _ book,” re- 


marks the Established Author as he 
strides confidently into the editorial 
sanctum. “If you will hand me a 
check for $1,000 today, I will prom- 
ise to write, within six months, a 
book based on this remarkable idea.” 
He then outlines the idea. 

“Very good, Mr. Author,” rejoins 
the publisher, knotting his brow 
with rapid calculations. “Let us 
sign a contract for a book about this 
idea to be completed by yourself 
within six months. Here is an ad- 
vance check for $1,000; we will give 
you another advance of $1,000 when 
the manuscript is completed and in 
our hands.” 


A credit transaction such as this 
might be enacted in the office of any 
one of many of our leading pub- 
lishers of books. Executives of 
eight concerns interviewed admitted 
that their house pelicies provided for 
the advancing of credit to estab- 
lished authors upon the security of 
ideas which the authors proposed to 
develop into books in a_ specified 
time. The use on a broad scale of 
this credit policy has developed since 
the Great War. It is the result of 
keen competition between publishing 
houses and the fact that authors, 
under the tutelage of literary agents, 
have become expert salesmen of their 
wares. 


“With the established author the 
publisher is quite safe in offering 
credit for ideas,’ declared Pierce 
Butler, representing the editorial de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co. “He 
knows from past experience that a 
certain author is an industrious and 
reliable craftsman who turns out ap- 
proximately a book a year. Twenty 
thousand copies of his previous book 
were sold. By his contract the au- 
thor received a royalty of ten per 
cent. on the retail price, $2.50, for 
the first 10,000 copies sold. It was 
a sliding scale contract. The author 
received twelve and a half per cent. 
of $2.50 on the next 5,000 and fifteen 
per cent. on all copies of the book 
sold above 15,000. Thus the author’s 
royalties on the first 10,000 copies 
sold were $2,500; on the next 5,000 
they amounted to $1,562.50; on the 
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Millard 


last 5,000 they would be $1,875, 
The author’s total gain from his 
book, of which 20,000 copies were 
sold, would be $5,937.50. 


“Provided the author has written ’ 


several books which have had a sale 
of 20,000 copies, the publisher cop. 
siders that a good idea which the 
author promises to write into a book 
is sound security for the advance of 
$1,000 at the time the idea is pre. 
sented; and $1,000 when the com. 
pleted manuscript is presented. Thus 
credit is allowed for $2,000 when the 
publisher is reasonably sure that the 
author’s book will earn at least as 
large royalties as his previous books 
—that is, in excess of $5,000.” 

“In the case of a notable author, 
publishers are often willing to ad- 
vance much larger sums of money 
upon the writer’s promise to com- 
plete a book within a given time upon 
an outlined subject,” declared Isidor 
Schneider, executive of Bom and 
Liveright. ‘In some cases the en- 
tire amount of the expected royalties 
might be advanced before the book is 
put on sale. Of course such arrange- 
ments could be undertaken only in 
cases where the author’s previous 
books had established a stable sales 
record. 


“When an idea for a book con 
cerns an event of current interest, 
publishers are often willing to ad- 
vance money and sign a contract for 
a proposed book upon receiving 
merely an outline of the subject mat- 
ter. ‘We,’ by Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, is‘an example. Any pub- 
lisher was sure of securing a wide 
sale for any book written by Colonel 
Lindbergh while he was in the lime- 
light as a great national hero. To se- 
cure the rights to publish such a book, 
publishers felt that they were finan- 
cially justified in acceding to any rea- 
sonable demand for advance royal- 
ties. 


“The probable sale of any given 
book is estimated in part by the siz¢ 
of the edition that can be disposed 
of to the bookshops of the country. 
It is virtually impossible to estimate 
the sale of a new book, even by 4 
known author, to the reading public; 
but it is possible to estimate with con 
siderable accuracy how large a first 
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orinting will be absorbed by the re- 
wil book trade. In this connection, 
t may be worth noting that there is 
|, distinct difference in the publish- 
mind between a ‘known’ and a 
‘otable’ author and this fact en- 
| ers into the amount of credit which 
lan be safely extended in advance 
| royalties. 
+ “Jn some cases it is possible even 
for unknown authors to receive fi- 
nancial credit from publishers upon 
| the security of ideas. For example, a 
publisher can count on a definite 
baying public for any book on Roose- 
vit. No matter how dull, how 
poorly handled the book may be, the 
fact that it concerns a much wor- 
\ shipped public figure like Roosevelt 
) wil assure a definite advance sale. 

“So, if an unknown author comes 
to a publisher and proves convinc- 
ingly that he is on the trail of some 
important biographical material and 

}can assure the publisher of his in- 

| dustriousness and reliability—he may 

ibe able to receive some advance 

} money on the book before he has 
completed it. 

“This does not apply to fiction 

i writers; because publishers have 
found it impossible to anticipate the 
sale‘of a novel by an author whose 
name is unknown to the general pub- 
li. Sometimes a novel by a novice 

will achieve a tremendous vogue; 
but this is too rare an occasion to 
justify allowance of credit to the 
author.” 

“In some cases I believe it is cus- 
tomary to allow established authors 
an advance of nearly the whole sum 
of expected royalties,” said Henry 
Meade Williams of J. H. Sears and 
Co. “If H. G. Wells should go to 

| a publisher and say, ‘I will bring you 
my next book about such and such a 
subject, if you will give me an ad- 
vance check for three-fourths of the 
total amount of royalties I received 
upon the last book of mine that was 

' published in America,’ the publisher 

} would undoubtedly consent. If he 

found that the average $2.50 book 

written by Mr. Wells sold 60,000 

copies, he would feel justified in of- 
tering say $10,000 credit for his 
lorthcoming book. In the first place, 
tt would lend his house prestige to 
become Wells’ publisher. In the 
second place he would be justified in 
believing the author’s promise to 
complete the book by a certain time. 

Past records would indicate that a 

book by Mr. Wells could be counted 
on to sell 60,000 copies. 


“Booth Tarkington could probably 
command a large advance credit on 
a book which he promised to write. 
Zona Gale, Willa Cather, Kathleen 
Norris, Fannie Hurst and many oth- 
ers have an established market for 
their books. The publisher can an- 
ticipate a large advance sale for their 
works and can afford to be generous 
in regard to credit advances.” 


A Recent Development 
The general policy of credit ad- 
vances, now in vogue among publish- 
ing houses, is a comparatively recent 
development, according to the pub- 
lishing house executives interviewed. 


99 
23 


“Competition publishing 
houses to secure authors is keener 
than ever before,’ declared the edi- 
torial head of a large house. “The: 
natural result of such competition is 
the offering of more and more at- 
tractive terms to competent authors. 
Formerly it was considered profes- 
sional bad manners to try to induce 
an author to leave one publishing 
house for another; but today com- 
petitive bidding holds full sway. 


among 


“Today the author is much more 
of a business man than ever before,” 
continued the publisher. “He has 
gained commercial sagacity through 








Now 





Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men have their own medium for handling their 


New York 


The newly created Collection Division of the 


Collections | 


New York Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., is now ready and anxious to serve you in 
handling your collections in New York. 


There has long been a need for this department 
in connection with our other work and we feel 
that we have rounded out our service so that you 


will find it invaluable. 


This same service can be rendered nationally 
throughout the country by correspondents who 
have been selected with the greatest care. 


Liquidation, Operation, Rehabilita- 
tion, Reorganization, Composition, 


Investigation, Industrial Surveys, 
Collections 
and as representative in bankruptcy 
administration 


The New York Credit Men’s 


Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
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ThenewSafeguard Speed Model 
is the fastest check writing ma- 
chine ever devised to give com- 
plete protection. 


Checks written with the Safe- 
guard are automatically triple- 
protected. 


1. WritesEX ACT amount inWORDS. 





2. AUTOMATICALLY Protects 
Payee’s Name. 





Thesame operation that writes out theamount 
in acid proof red ink, shreds the Payee's Name 
and the amount as written in figures. It’s 
automatic —** You can’t be Careless with a 
Safeguard,” 


3- Amount is ALWAYS written in 
ONE line, full width of check; elimi- 
nates danger of raising by additions. 


THREE + FOLD i np 


PROTECTION 
CHECK 


Are @) WRITER 


SEE IT DEMONSTRATED 


at leading Stationers and 
Office Equipment Dealers 
Manufactured by 


SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
LANSDALE PENNSYLVANIA 











his with literary 
agents. Even ten years ago only the 
most eminent of authors dealt with 
literary agents. Sut today such 
agents offer ready aid to quite un- 
known writers and endeavor to nurse 
them along the road to greatness and 
the accompanying big profits. 

“Through the efforts of the liter- 
ary agent the author has become con- 
scious of the power of salesmanship. 
Writers who have won reputations 
for competent and industrious crafts- 
manship are now able to receive 
credit for ideas which they contract 
to turn into book form.” 

All of the publishers questioned 
said that they believed in the credit 
idea if administered judicially, in ac- 
cordance with the past performance 
of the author, and the soundness of 
his proposed ideas for the new book. 
In some cases the publishers admit- 
ted that certain books by established 
authors had fallen below expecta- 
tions as far as sales were concerned. 
In spite of this they said that the 
vogue for giving credit on unfinished 
manuscripts is increasing rather 
than decreasing. 


close association 


Credits in the Hat Business 
(Continued from page 10) 
man of ability (this point is some- 
what stressed) we will go ahead. 

In other words, we will extend 
reasonable credit to any man who is 
honest and can convince us that he 
has a reasonable chance for success. 
We will even assist him to become 
established by staggering his order 
into shipments so timed that the bill- 
ing will meet his needs. Naturally, 
we offer many constructive sugges- 
tions as to merchandising, advertis- 

ing and other matters. 


Facts and Common Sense 

This is using character as a basis 
of credit in a very literal sense. In 
spite of this—perhaps because of it 
—our losses through bad debts are 
wholly insignificant. 

Economists have pointed out that 
this is a period of vanishing net. 
Gross receipts and overhead have 
pyramided sky high and net is dwind- 
ling. The obvious answer is a tight- 
ening of control and the elimination 
of waste. 

Credit executives have a major 
part in this work. Not only can they 
eliminate the waste occasioned by bad 
debts but, by the careful granting 
of credit, they can cut down the loss 
occasioned by slow collections. 
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In our organization we place lity} | 
stress on special forms or elaborate 
systems. But we do stress facts and 
common sense as the basis for qj 
matters of credit policy. We have 
built up good will among our 13,099 
customers here and abroad. We have | 
negligible credit losses. We work iy 
close harmony with our sales depart. the 
ment. 

We do not pretend to a perfec 
system nor are we so self satished| 2 
as to believe that there is no room| Nat 
for improvement in our methods.) and 
sut we do feel that we have met the! pr. 
problem of credit granting ina pra. 
tical way which, however conserya- - 
tive its basis, is in accord with te| 4% 
most modern credit principles and js} 0! 


fair to the debtor and to ourselves, Cot 
of 
~ ~ ful 
G for Gruen é‘ 
tiol 
HE following system of key 
words used in transmitting | | 
ce 


names by telephone was put to use 
in its present form in 1910 by the! In 
Western Union Telegraph Company,| D1 
It is now in use by the Western! me 
Union and the Postal Telegraph ¢, 
Cable Company. 


A for Adams N for New York 


B “ Boston O “ Ocean 
C “ Chicago P “ Peter 
D “ Denver QO “ Queen 
E “ Edward R “Robert 
F “ Frank S “ Sugar I 
G “ George T “ Thomas fil 
H “ Henry U “ Union de 
a: oe Vv Victor 
J“ John W“ William | % 
K “ King X* X Be | J 
L “ Lincoln Y “ Young | ii 
M“ Mary Z“ Zero | te 


A zealous member of the National | it 
Association of Credit Men suggests} h 
that it would be more appropriate for 
the credit fraternity to use the fol- | 
lowing names which are for the most 
part those of directors of the N. A. 
C. M., or otherwise prominent inthe} J 
credit world: 


A for Atwood WN for Nash 

B “ Brown O “ Olney ( 
C “ Choate P “ Pouch 1 
D “ Davies Q “ Quackenboss}  , 
E “ Erickson R “ Rock | 
F “ Fraser S “ Scales 

G “ Gruen T “ Tarlton | 
H “ Hanson U “ Uehlinger 
i ee V “ Value 

J “ Jordan W“ Wood 

K “ Karel X “ X-cuss 

L “ Lambert Y “ Young 

M “ Miller Z‘“ Lea 

Monthly 
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lace little | 
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Wang al William Balchow 
€ have 

ur 13,00 ae 


We have a, sudden death of William 
: Dalchow, Credit Manager of 
*S depart-| jhe American Chicle Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., on Decem- 
” satied| ier 3, Was a great loss to both the 
Satisfied} "“" *’ - 

NO room| National a 

methods | and to the New York Association. 


\ssociation of Credit Men 


€ met the} Pr, Dalchow was a most interested 
ia prae- and active worker in the New York 
conservya- 


with the ; te 
les and js| Forum and Adjustment Bureau 


Association, being a member of the 


rselves, Committees, and a charter member 
a of The 475 Club. He was a faith- 


ful attender of National Conven- 


tions. 
1 Of key An essay on the subject ‘“Pro- 
insmitting | : aa ; ape 
| cedure for Rapid Clearing of Credit 
ut to use | 


10 by the Information and Orders,” written by 
Company, Dr. Dalchow, won a prize offered by 

Western| members of the Paint and Varnish 
Telegraph Group of the Association. 
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eter Paul Hunter 

yueen | oom 

obert I the ranks of the credit fraternity 

ugar a vacant place that cannot be : 

homas filled has been created by the recent Fire 

inion . — 

i death of Paul Hunter, Credit Man- 

ctor ce Rent 

Villiam ager of L. Erstein & Brothers, Inc., 

; Ray | New York. Mr. Hunter brought to U and O 
‘oung = | his work an unusual background of Windstorm 
eTO technical equipment, and experience 


> National | in many fields gained as he worked Automobile 
1 suggests } his way to the highly responsible po- F 
| a ur Coat 


priate 10} ition he held at the time of his death. 


—e , - 
a il 
eet ee oral 


e the fol- ae : ° 

He had bee re Manage Et 
- iat ! ad een Credit Man ager oft i. ourist 

I Erstein & Brothers, Inc., for eleven ° 
the N. A Transit 
ent in the} years, and for two years secretary of 
} the concern. and Others 

‘ash In the National Association of i 
ney of Credit Men, and in the New 7 
-_ . York Credit Men's Association, one H 
zackenboss} ; me 
ck torm that Paul Hunter’s activity took 
ck : a y 
ere was the vigorous support of the H 
irlton moveinent to create the Credit Pro- 
ehlinger tection Fund. 
ilue His vigilance in unearthing dishon- 
ood ésty and seeing that punishment was 
-cuse 

meted out | y i spect of 
pung t brought him the respect of 80 John St., New York 
11 onest merchants and the fear of the : 3 





commercial criminal. 
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When this fire 
fighter arrives on 
the scene, it is too 
late to wonder 
whether you are 
adequately covered 
by insurance. 


Look into your 
insurance coverage 
now—before fire 
has a chance to do 
its work. Arrange 
for adequate, 
sensible and 
economical 
coverage in a 
strong company. 
Insure in the 







Over $70,000,000.00 Losses 
Paid Since Organization. 
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The Credit Manager Turns Society Reporter 


LARGE number of 
many of 


the elite, 


A 


ahead of the sheriff, turned out last 


them only a nose 
evening for the closing dinner-dance 
of the season at the Trap and Bunk- 
er Country Club, upon whose hand- 
some club-house a second mortgage 
club's 


was placed last week. The 


rule about posted members was 
waived in order that those who have 
not paid their club dues for two 
years or more might be present. A 
distinguished line of automobiles left 
no doubt as to the importance of the 
affair. All but four of these were 
bought under the acceptance plan 
which has become so popular. Many 
of these were fitted with tires pur- 
chased on charge accounts. 

A number of 


beautiful creations 


were seen, little ex- 


cept some terrific struggles by hus- 


concealing very 
bands or fathers in the way of rais- 
ing cash or wheedling the stores for 
accommodations. 

Mrs. F. N. See looked regal by vir- 
tue of having made a recent payment 


further 


on account, her outfit costing just 
four times as much as the sum paid 
Mr. did not 


pear to be having a wild time—but 


on account. See ap- 


then, for some obscure reason, he is 


always pre-occupied and serious. 
Among the charming frocks was a 

Paris model worn by Mrs. 

Staller 


Goodley 

which 
attracted a great deal of attention. 
Mrs. Staller had thought she could 
not be on hand because she had noth- 


(rating undesirable) 


ing to wear. A few weeks ago, how- 


ever, her husband borrowed enough 
on his insurance to get the few things 
Mrs. Staller had to have if 
they were to hold up their heads in 


the community. 


which 


The family already 
had lost some caste because of re- 
ports, circulated by Mr. Staller’s 
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bootlegger, about a dispute. The oc- 


casion for the quarrel was that Mr. 

Staller said his check was just as 

good as the bootlegger’s wares, 
Mrs. 


ways in a 


Pace-Low was lovely as al- 
simple, much-admired 
model which will be paid for, as js 
her the tenth of 


custom, on 


next 
month, or later. None of the throng 


in attendance was more gracious, 
none was more charming than this 
delightful young matron. She wore 
her famous pearl necklace, borrowed 
from her brother, the well-known 
Chicago jeweller. 

Some of the most prominent citi- 
zens of the town were absent. Tom 
Jones, of the Bee Hive Department 
Store, said that 30 per cent. of the 
people there would not catch up in 
their bills for nine months—if at all 

—and he didn’t want to be where he 
would have to think about it. 

The usual crap game was held in 


the locker room with from twenty to 


twenty-five of our most insolvent 
good fellows participating. Checks 


and I. O. U.’s predominated. 


B. S: F. 


Somewhat Confused 


O P. R. Puckett of the Aalfs 

Paint and Glass Co., Sioux 
City, the Crepir MontHty is i- 
debted for the following copy of a 
letter. This “mixture of confused 
terms and possible truth” will, Mr. 
Puckett hopes, bring a smile to the 
face of many of his fellow credit 
managers. 

“Dear Sirs:—Received your state- 
ment for Richard Roe (deceased) 
and will be glad to send you your 
share of the money when it is col 
lected in, it will be prorated among 
his debtors. 


Yours truly, 
_ ° ” 
Joun Dor, Guardian. 
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Another Safeguard 


‘Inside Showers” Insurance Protects 


credit has 

EK “rain insur- 
financial protec- 

tion from out-of-doors showers. Few 
are as familiar with another form of 


VERY student of 
at least heard of 


ance’ as a 


insurance protecting against inside 
showers—the little leaks, or as the 


case may be, the thundering showers 
§ sprinkler bursts or breaks. Yet 
wth forms of insurance may sate- 
ard a merchant’s credit. 

, Sprinkler systems are today play- 
ing a major part in the fight against 
wr national fire loss which is so 


overwhelming in this country. Not 
only are the insurance companies 
recommending the installation of 


sprinklers but so also are the many 
engineering associations, architects, 
builders and contractors. 

The very low fire insurance rates 
which are made available to proper- 
ties protected by sprinkler equip- 
ment has led to a constant growth of 
this fire prevention method and today 


we find not only factories so 
equipped, but public buildings. 
schools, department stores, theaters 


and warehouses and even dock ter- 
minals. 

When the Credit Manager is deal- 
ing with a merchant debtor he is 
often asked about the installation of 
sprinklers. The peculiarities and 
functions of sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance are therefore described and ex- 
plained in this article. 

Peering into the contract itself we 
find a form of insurance which in- 
demnifies the owner of any building 
which is sprinkler equippped against 
any damage such equipment may pro- 
duce in any accidental way when fire 
is not the cause. Bear in mind that 
there is a difference between sprink- 
ler leakage insurance and water dam- 
age insurance. Perhaps we had bet- 
ter define each. 

Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is in- 
surance which protects or indemni- 
fies against damage producing finan- 





TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 3787 
Samuel Newberger & Co. 
5 lls etiam. cl lla 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER, ©. P. A. 
Member, American Institute of Accountants 

COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


Merchant’s Credit 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 


cial loss, 


the result of leakage of duced by the leakage of water or 
water from automatic sprinkler plumbing and heating equipment, ele- 


equipment, also any defects connected 
therewith or from any connections 
which form a part of the equipment 
and which are caused to break or be- 
come punctured mechanically. 

Water Damage Insurance on the 


vators, tanks, roofs, cylinders, or 
from rain or snow entering through 
broken or open windows or skylights. 

As you see, there is a distinct and 
clear line drawn between Sprinkler 
Leakage Insurance and Water Dam- 


contrary, is an indemnity constructed age Insurance. The only other lia- 
solely to reimburse for damage pro- (Continued on page 32) 


















Protects You Against 
All Kinds of 


CREDIT LOSSES 


American Credit Insurance protects you 
from losses occasioned by dishonest 
debtors; from losses occasioned by errors 
which may creep in your own department; 
from losses occasioned through inaccurate 
mercantile credit ratings; from your 
inability to collect what is rightfully 
yours because of the insolvency of debtors 
due co floods, crop losses, wars, strikes, 
fires and other unexpected and uncon- 
trollable causes. 


American Credit Insurance 


not only protects the business your house 
has, but also the business it is going to 
get. It is already benefiting thousands 
of leading Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
every line. It gives them the additional 
benefits of our collateral Collection Serv- 
ice. It backs up and supplements their 
own Credit Department. 


Investigate this broad service which costs 
so little and offers so much. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, passipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Benjamin Franklin said; 
“Love your enemies for 


they tell you your faults” 


“The customer isnever toblame’ 
$0 said the great merchant John 
Wanamaker. We have ever invi- 
ted our Quests to tell us our 
faults-we me constructi 


ive 


critiscism as al as your co- 


Operation ; so may your 
e more 


homelike - - 


The Benjamin FRanxKLn 
is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished 
hotel in the midtown. 
section of Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 


Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT & NINTH ST 


PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 





Room 


UNDER DIRECTION Cnn? OF AMERICA 





At the Center of 
Everything 


Offering central lo- 
cation—Five famous 
restaurants with 
fixed price meals and 
service a la Carte— 
Garage for your car 
—Choice of over one 
thousand modern 
guest rooms at rea- 
sonable prices — the 
biggest Hotel value 
in Chicago. On your 
next trip enjoy La 
Salle service—the ut- 
most in Hotel ac- 
commodations. 


Rates 






























Number of | Price Per Day 
Rooms } 1 Person 2 Persons 
166 | $2.50 $4.00 
102 3.00 4.50 
141 3.50 5.00 
309 4.00 6.00 
149 5.00 7.50 
87 | 6.00 8.00 | 
72 | 6.00 9.00 © 
Fixed Price Meals 
Breakfast .........$0.60—$0.75 
Luncheon ........... -- £5 
Dinner 1.00— = 


Aetel Ia Salle 


CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
President 


EARL L. THORNTON 
Vice Pres. & Mgr. 





When 


Read the Policy! 

FTER reading about a few of 
A the successful insurance hoax- 
which E. Thieman, of the 
Casualty Information Clearing 
House, Chicago, made the subject of 
a speech to the Y. M. C. A., of that 
city, the Credit Manager 
will resolve to sound a warning to 
his customers on this point. Some 
of these are described, 
follows :-— 


es Leo 


average 


swindles as 


“The general public is too often 
apt to think of ‘insurance as being 
merely insurance’ and to accept as 
final the word of almost anyone so- 
liciting them. The names of great 
institutions, such as Lloyds of Lon- 
don, have been traded upon incessant- 
ly. Lloyds has been singled out 
largely because press stories indicate 
the widespread character of the risks 
of such an institution. News items 
dealing with insurance issued by 
Lloyds against the contingency of 
twins, the marring of most beautiful 
legs of a danseuse and sundry other 
freak coverages impress the most in- 
nocent of insurance buyers 
foundly. 


pro- 


“Thus impressed, it is an easy mat- 
ter for a salesman for one of the 
‘fly-by-nights’ to put his prospective 
customer in a frame of mind in which 
he will swallow almost any kind of 
exaggeration. An illustration in 
point is a recent case involving the 
indictment of certain promoters for 
use of the mails to defraud. The so- 
licitors of the so-called insurance 
company not only stated but the man- 
agement advertised that it possessed 
‘not millions but actually billions of 
finances.’ The truth of the matter 
is that it had virtually nothing and 
one of the high officers in the con- 
cern had previously been indicted, 
convicted and fined in another state 
for use of the mails fraudulently. 


“It is necessary to read the insur- 
ance policy in these days and times 
not only for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent of the coverage 
but to determine if what is offered 
is actually an insurance policy. One 
of the so-called ‘motor service’ cor- 
porations issued a contract that was 
stamped unmistakably—‘This is not 
a policy of insurance or contract of 
indemnity—and yet in many in- 
stances it was sold as an insurance 
policy, because the purchasers would 
not so much as even read the top 
head lines on the contracts. 
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“Many unfortunate situations were 
created. Persons sued for injury 
claims appealed for aid to an empty 
office space or were told their op. 
tracts did not cover protection againg 
personal injury suits; in short, were 
not policies of insurance at all. A 
certain business man in Chicago took 
out ten different motor service cop. 
tracts of this stamp under the im. 
pression that he had full liability 
protection. 

“A hoax, under the guise of credit 
insurance, was put over on a promi- 
nent Chicago business firm. A sales. 
man in his initial call showed a sam- 
ple of the credit insurance policy 
which contained among other provi- 
sions the following statements :— 


“provided the accounts have 
with the company before 
than sixty days past due.” 
“From the aggregate net loss ascertained 


been 
they 


placed | 
are more | 


in adjustment as herein provided, there | 


shall be deducted an agreed Normal Loss 
of 20 per cent., to be borne by the Insured, 
during said certificate period.” 

The policy which was actually issued 
and delivered to the firm, said as 
follows: 

“provided the accounts have been placed 
with the company for collection before they 
are more than thirty days past due.” 
“From the aggregate net loss ascertained 
in adjustment as herein provided, there 
shall be deducted an agreed Normal Loss 
of 20 per cent., to be borne by the Insured, 
upon the total gross sales made during said 
certificate period.” 

“When it is realized that in a 
merchant's outstanding accounts usu- 
ally one or two per cent. is past due, 
and that furthermore the normal loss, 
as a whole, is about one-half of one 
per cent. of a year’s sales, it can be 
appreciated readily that in the policy 
which the Chicago firm got there was 
no insurance at all. This for the 
very simple reason that it would have 
had to ‘sustain a total loss, before 
receiving indemnity, equal to 20 per 
cent. of its entire year’s gross sales. 
If it had such a record it wouldn't 
have needed credit insurance at all. 
It would have been ‘broke’ before it 
started.” 


How To File Complaints 


ERVICE to ‘subscribers to the 

Credit Protection Fund of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
is greatly facilitated when complaints 
are filed according to the necessary 
rules established by the Credit Pro 
tection Department. These rules 
and a form for filing complaint are 
to be had from any of the three div- 
sional offices as listed on page 38. 
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Your Favorite Sport — 
Business Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


invite the interested creditors to a 
friendly discussion of the case. Ten 
chances to one, a plan can be made 
that will enable the debtor to trim 
his sails or increase his sales, and 
eradually work out of his difficulty. 
The debtor will appreciate a plan to 
save his skin much more than he will 
4 decision to wind up his affairs 
pronto. Of course, if it is a hope- 
hes case, call in the Adjustment Bu- 
reau at once. But many that look 
pretty bad, can be pulled out when 
the creditors are co-operating. 


Investigate the Community 


While digging into the affairs of 
this debtor, have an investigation 
made of his community. Are the re- 
tail merchants organized? Do they 
co-operate and exchange credit in- 
formation? Is there a reporting bu- 
reau available ? 

If the retailers in the community 
are not alert to these opportunities, 
help them to arrange a meeting, and 
explain the many advantages of com- 
plete co-operation with a local asso- 
ciation that is affiliated with the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion. 

Conditions in smaller towns and 
communities are entirely different 
from those in the larger centers. 
Often two competitors can not seem 
to get together, but they will both 
support a plan worked out by some 
one who speaks with authority, par- 
ticularly if they can be shown that 
it means increased profits. 

Our attention as wholesale credit 
managers is arrested by the lure of 
this fascinating game of Business 
Service. So varied are its applica- 
tions, that each of us may choose an 
activity that is particularly interest- 
ing. In your Association are men 
peculiarly fitted for some phase of 
the work. 


Tact and diplomacy—infinite pa- 


tience and the ability to hold to a 
plan until it is worked out—clear vi- 
sion, with courage to make that vi- 
sion come true—and through it all, 
a spirit of genuine helpfulness that 
nothing can dismay—these are the 
qualities that make Business Service 
effective, 


Business Service is of particular 


e Importance of your 
signature 1s reflected in 
the enduring quality of 
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interest to Credit Managers because 
it increases profits. It prevents many 
losses that would have occurred with- 
out the direct help of Business Serv- 
ice. Through this activity, collec- 
tions are speeded up. 

Don’t say that it sounds too good 
to be true, for that would be con- 
fessing that vou are not co-operating 
with your local Business Service 
Committee, and that you have not 
applied Business Service in your 
own work. If you are not now en- 
joying this direct help, just telephone 
the President of your local Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and ask him to 
put you in touch with the Chairman 
of the Business Service Committee. 
If for any reason the Committee is 
active, you can perform 
greater service for your firm and 
your Association, than to see that an 
active Business Service Committee is 
functioning fifty-two 
year. 


not no 


weeks each 

As a preliminary, send at once for 
a copy of “Business Service—Its 
Meaning, Purpose and Development,” 
a study prepared by the N. A. C. M. 


Business Service Committee. A sup- 


ply of this publication, now much in 
demand, is carried by the Divisional 
Managers of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, and by many 


local Associations. 


Business Service 


R. OLNEY, writer of 

this article and of other 
articles in recent issues of 
the CREDIT MONTHLY, is 
an active member of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men’s Business Service Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The other 
members are Chairman J. M. 
Rust, Union Oil Company of 
California, Los Angeles; E. C. 
Gayman, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco; F. W. Black, 
Western Meat Co., San Fran- 
cisco; R. H. Ohea, The Paraf- 
fine Companies, San Fran- 
cisco; C. F. Longley, Bishop 
& Co., Los Angeles; O. M. 
Bryant, The Braun Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; and A. F. 
Stepan, Western Wholesale 
Drug Co., Los Angeles. 
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Many business en- 


terprises owe their suc- 
cess in a large measure 
to a sound credit policy. 
Credit insurance, there- | 
fore, not only protects | 
you against credit losses, 
but through that pro- 
tection acts as a stimu- 
lant to greater business 





growth. | 


Ask our agent in your city 
to explain the advan-. . 
tages of Credit 
Insurance 





United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 
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Kentucky Court of Appeals 


Changes Status of Foreign Corporations 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Of Counsel, National 


HE of 
Appeals of Kentucky in a case 


decision of the Court 
entitled Williams vs. Dearborn Truck 
Company, is of interest to all cor- 
porations doing or contemplating do- 
ing business in Kentucky. 

Prior to this decision, which was 
February 15th, 
1927, the Kentucky Courts had held 
that any foreign corporation conduct- 
ing an intra state business in Ken- 
tucky without having filed the state- 
ment required by Section 571 of the 
Kentucky Statutes, was precluded 
from a hearing in Court to enforce 
any contractual obligation, or to re- 
cover for injury done to its prop- 
erty. (See Fruin-Colnon Contract- 
ing Co. vs. Chatterson, 146 Ky. 504; 
Oliver Company vs. Louisville Realty 
Co., 156 Ky. 628; Bondurant vs. 
Dalanke-Walker Milling Company, 
175 Ky. 774; Hayes vs. West Vir- 
ginta Oil, etc. Company, 183 Ky. 
622.) 

These decisions are expressly over- 
ruled by the Court of Appeals in the 
Williams case. The Court pointed 
out, that Sec. 571 of the Kentucky 
statutes declares the penalty for dis- 


obedience of its provisions in these 
words : 


handed down on 


“If any corporation fails to comply with 
the requirements of this section, such cor- 
poration, and any agent or employee of 
such corporation, who shall transact, carry 
on or conduct any business in this state, 
for it, shall be severally guilty of a mis- 
deanor, and fined not less than one hundred 
nor more than one thousand dollars for 
each offense.” 


and added: 


“By providing a specific and severe pen- 
alty to be meted out to any corporation or 
its agents who transacted business without 
having filed the required statement, it 
hardly seems reasonable to conclude that 
legislature intended that any other 
penalty should attach.” 


The reason for the reversal by the 
Court of its previous decisions, was 
that the 
“court has had forcibly called to its at- 


tention recently in several cases the con- 
sequences of the interpretation and appli- 


| cation given to the section, supra, of our 


statutes in the opinions, supra, as well as 
the consequences of a like interpretation and 
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Wt 
application of the provisions of Section | 
199b, Kentucky Statutes, requiring person, } te 
doing business under fictitious names toh por 
file statements disclosing the names of th sles 
persons interested; so that both statutes) ™ 
and our opinions relating to them haye 
again been given most serious Investigation 
and consideration.” ' 
“No case has been presented to this cour 
in which the application of those two se. 
tions of our statutes as they have bee : 
interpreted has not worked harsh injustice 
In the Oliver case, supra, the company, a | a 
Tennessee corporation, erected a large and ; , 
expensive building for the Louisville Realty | 
Company, in Louisville, Kentucky. It su) fo) 
for the balance due it on the contract. The 
relief it sought was denied solely because | 
the corporation had not complied with the } pus 
provisions of Section 571. Fortunately | ca 
in that case only a comparatively small } — 
portion of the contract price was involved: } ©" 
but under the principles there announced if | me 


the action had been for the recovery of the} nd 
entire contract price of the building, how- | 
ever much that may have been, the company 
for whom the house was built would have 
been excused from paying any part of it | 
because of the failure of the contracting | 
company to file the statement required by | 
Section 571. In Fruin-Colnon Contracting § ‘4 
Company vs. Chatterson, though appellant § hu 
corporation had been accepted as the lowest § 7, 
and best bidder and contracted with for 
certain street improvement work after all 
the requisite, valid, legal steps had been 
taken by the municipality so as to impose} m 
liability upon the owners of property abut- 
ting the streets to be improved, and though 
in accordance with the specifications it had 
constructed the street, the property owner 
was excused from payment because the 
corporation had not filed the statement re- 
quired by Section 571. Those are not 
extreme but merely average examples of et! 
the grave injustice resulting from the i) m 
terpretation and effect given to the pro- 
visions of that section of our statutes ‘| 
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this court.” 


All States provide penalties for 
foreign corporations doing busines) 
within their borders without obtain | 
ing a license. Such licenses are re- 
quired, of course, only from for 
eign corporations engaged in intra 
state business, as distinguished from 
interstate business. This distinction 
is discussed in the 1928 edition} , 
the Credit Diary and Manual of | 
Commercial Laws, commencing @ | 
page 297. 

The penalty in many jurisdictions 
is that which has so recently beet 
abolished in Kentucky, namely, that 
the foreign corporation which ha | 
not compiled with the law, may 10 § 
maintain any action upon contrat 
in the state courts. In other State j 
the penalty is fine or imprisonmett 
or both and the courts have fre 
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quently interpreted this penalty to 
carry with it an implied inability of 
the corporation to maintain an action 
on contract as a party plaintiff in the 
sate courts, even though the legis- 
lature has not expressly so provided. 


As will be seen from the extracts 
quoted above from the decision in 
Williams vs. Dearborn Truck Com- 
pany, the results flowing from fail- 
yre to comply with the Foreign Cor- 
poration Laws may be extremely se- 
rious. 


New Kiwanis Code 
of Business Standards 


Kiwanis International has adopted 
a code of Business Standards. The 
organization sets forth its ideals as 
follows : 


“In advancing standards in all lines of 
business and professional service, Kiwan- 
ians should seek to be men with a lively 
consciousness of what is right and wrong, 
men of a fine sense of honor, men who prize 
individual integrity more than individual 
gain. 

“Business should supply useful goods in 
an orderly manner for human needs at 
lowest cost. The production of material 
values is indispensable; the formation of 
human values should be equally compelling. 
To survive, business must gain a fair profit 
for commensurate service. To succeed, busi- 
ness should give added service for com- 
munity enrichment. 

“The various professions afford oppor- 
tunity to strengthen honorable aud helpful 
human relationships, and all members of the 
professions should strive by example and 
influence to preserve the high standards of 
ethical conduct against the attacks of all 
mercenary and commercialized interests.” 


A pplication 


The application of these ideals is 
described as follows: 


Honesty—Thou shalt not. steal, 


either by old or new methods. 


Fair CoMPETITION—Not merely 
the letter but the spirit of fairness. 


Law and Business—Higher 
standards mean fewer laws. 


IMPARTIAL ARBITRATION — The 


court of first resort. 


ImpRovVING EMPLOYMENT RELAa- 
TloNs—Emphasize the human factor. 


Waste Repuction—A total asset ; 
It has no liabilities. 


Busi NESS STABILIZATION — 


Steadying prosperity by balanced 
production. 


° 
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Another Safeguard 


(Continued from page 27) 


bility line is Rain Insurance but its 
functions are so far from the two 
policies described there is little chance 
of confusion. 

Of next importance to realize is 
that a Sprinkler Leakage policy is 
not issued in connection with a fire 
insurance policy. It must at all times 
represent a separate contract. It can- 
not be attached as a rider to a fire in- 
surance policy as Rents insurance is 
permitted to be handled. Sprinkler 
Leakage insurance is written by both 
Casualty and Fire insurance com- 
panies. 

‘Just what would make a sprinkler 
leak or break ? 

The gravity tanks which feed the 
sprinkler equipments are frequently 
the cause of very heavy losses when 
their supports become weakened 
through deteriorated wooden beams 
or due to the cracking of a brick wall 


or the settling of a building. Corro- 
sion frequently contributes to a 


sprinkler break. 

Of course, the greatest hazard in 
the East with a sprinkler system is 
freezing. In some plants it is dif- 
ficult to distribute heat evenly. A 
window or a skylight is left open 
through carelessness, or becomes 
broken and a cold draft enters and 
freezes the pipe, causing it to burst. 
The insurance companies find many 
other losses due to this, caused dur- 
ing cold weather, on holidays and 
week ends, when the premises are 
unoccupied. 

Very frequently part of a building 
will closed and the water not 
drained from the pipes of the sprink- 
ler system. Again it may be faulty 
workmanship or the vibration of a 
machine and, in some cases, fumes 
from manufacturing processes have 
caused breaks and leaks. 


be 


Furthermore it is possible for 
sprinkler heads to open prematurely 
when the sodder joints which hold 
back the flow of water give way un- 
der the prolonged strain. 

One of the frequent causes which 
contribute to a sprinkler break is the 
piling of stock close to the ceilings of 
the plant or warehouse, or the reck- 
less throwing of stock into stalls or 
storage bins. The variations in tem- 
peratures, as mentioned, is an ele- 
ment with which sprinkler equip- 
ments must contend, for some new 


heat producing process might be in- 
troduced into one of the rooms where 
the sprinklers installed have a low 
fusing point, or, on the contrary, 
where high test sprinklers were in- 
stalled, and following continued high 
temperature they are likely to burst 
under the long continued strain. 


As Bad as a Fire Hose 


The average business man hardly 
visualizes the damage an unchecked 
sprinkler head can bring about in a 
short space of time. Among engi- 
neers it well realized that five 
sprinkler heads will discharge ap- 
proximately as much water as one 
standard fire engine stream. One 
sprinkler head will discharge a show- 
er over an area of 80 square feet and 
release nearly 1400 gallons of water 
in half an hour, which is virtually at 
the rate of 50 gallons a minute. 


is 


Then again a sprinkler head may 
not discharge to its full flow, but de- 
velop a pressure leak not sufficient to 
operate any automatic alarms. Should 
this occur during a holiday, the dam- 
age caused through this unnoticed 
leak can be as great as if it occurred 
in fifteen minutes of full flow. 

The insurance does not extend in 
the way of protecting damage to the 
sprinkler system itself, but is con- 
fined to the damage caused by the 
system to the surrounding property. 
It is, however, possible to insure 


specifically the equipment itself, 
though this is seldom done. The pol- 


icies are written for from one to three 
years, and for any limit desired by 
the assured. The damage caused to 
stock as a result of these sprinkler 
systems, operating as intended to ex- 
tinguish a fire, is not a loss which is 
met under the Sprinkler Leakage 
policy, but is rightfully collectable 
under the ordinary Fire Insurance 
policy. This particular contract re- 
ferred to is designed only to protect 
damage to stock and all property 
against any “accidental” discharge of 
the sprinkler equipment and not the 
flow of water which results when the 
sprinkler heads are caused to open 
up by the heat from flames. 

Should any of these causes precipi- 
tate one of these inside showers and 
not be checked, financial credit may 
be considerably impaired as a result. 


To further discuss the contract it- 
self, it has some exclusions which 
should be understood. For instance, 
the policy does not cover loss or dam- 
age caused directly or indirectly by 


CREDIT MONTHLy 


fire, lightning, tornado, earthquake 
or explosion. It does not cover rup- 
tures or breaks in boiler equipment, 

The rates for this form of insyp. 
ance are promulgated and controlled 
by a sprinkler leakage conference 
and the rates are worked out on a 
careful analytical system. The rates 
all based damageability 
table, which means that each policy 


are on a 


has its premiums worked up from | 


these basic tables. For sole occy- 
pancy and manufacturing risks the 
rates are much higher. 


The insurance companies will not 


finance the installation of sprinkler | 


equipment even though this protec. 
tive system has their unwarranted 
recommendation. The property 
owner who buys such insurance of 
course greatly reduces his fire insur- 
ance cost and is in a better position 
to make credit demands. Associated 


with most sprinkler systems is a bell | 


or gong installed as a rule on the 
outside of the building to ring and 
attract attention if an 
break in the sprinkler system occurs. 
Not so long ago a sprinkler equip- 
ment broke during the night in a 
large warehouse where _ valuable 
textile goods were stored and on 
which considerable credit had been 
extended. A number of people 
stopped when they heard the bell 
clang, but no one knew just what 
steps to take and the broken equip- 
ment continued to pour water over 
the textile goods and was not checked 
until the fire department arrived and 
turned off the water. It is therefore 
desirable in some instances to edu- 
cate a community in the meaning of 
various alarms. 


The installers of the sprinkler 
equipment will offer no guarantee 
against loss or accidental discharge, 
because they have no control over 
the management of the plant and 
should the heat be accidentally turned 
off and should freezing result, they 
could hardly be expected to stand be- 
hind such a loss. 

Although sprinkler equipment is 
of major importance in lowering fire 
insurance rates and making safe 
buildings it should also command the 
study of the Credit Manager espe 


cially when his responsibility calls 


for the extension of financial credit 


on goods stored in warehouses, ptr 
terminals of 
sprinkler- 
equipped buildings are safer, but 


vate and in 


stores. 


public, 


Naturally the 


when sprinkler insured the safest. 


accidental | 
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“ ? . JEAN IRVING, 1514 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, PRENDERGAST, JOS., formerly had a store at 
hquake Well Run Convention Ohio. 1346 W. 79th St., Chicago, Ill 
; ae a . LEONHARDT, L., formerly located at 3715 REINIGER, FRANK, 396 Bank St., New London, 
er Tup- REFUND of six per cent. ot Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, III. Conn. 
i m . > LIPSCHITZ, Isadore, 1290 E. 9th St., Cleveland, REITER, JOSEPH, formerly at 4204 Dupont 
pment. their subscriptions has been osunen - omene ae So. Minneapolis. This party left for 
, oan , ay Cada i : cGOW D OPS, formerly at 415 De- Florida. 
insur- made to those Kentucky concerns aes Ave., St. Louis, Mo. REYNOLDS, W. B., formerly Liberty St. Auto 
eo ee a ne - °. MICKEY, HERMAN, 3909 E. 93rd St., Cleveland, Exchange, Warren, Pa. 
Tol yhich assisted in financing and 0 iobicny Diitiiial dit miata SAFFRON, WILLIAM, Master Plumber, form 
e seshle , rece f g o -» W. 65th & Clark Ave., erly of Chicago, Ill. & Lexington, Kentucky. 
rence ing possib . the successful handling Cieveland, Ohio. SALLER, HARRY, Fashion Shop, Elyria, Ohio 
it on a ‘ the 1 hirtv-second Annual Con- MINICONZO, C., 425 Columbus Ave., New SCREBNICK, L., 440 Harrell Ave., Bridgeport, 
it : . or ae he Haven, thought to be in Schenectady, N. Y. Conn. 
1€ rates | vention of the National Association MISHELOFF, JACOB, 71 Truman St., New SHEIFFELE, ROSE, 15 Lawrence St., New 
: bili 5 i 28 : I os Haven, last reported to be in New York City. Haven, Conn., last heard of in New York City. 
ea ility | if Credit Men, which met in Louis- MORRAN, ED, formerly operating restaurant SIMMONS, W. H., 13607 Sixth Ave., E. Cleve- 
1 policy -: ‘ 10 19 7 and residing at St. Paul and thought to be at land, Ohio. 
policy § vile, June 6 to 10, 192d St. Fetersburg, Fla. SKOLA, JOE, 3775 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pp from | MULVEY, J. A. AND J. J., formerly operated SKOULOS, GUS, 51 So. Main St., South Nor- 
—— business at Little River, Fla., originally came walk, Conn. 
e occu- from Fresno, Calif. Likely have gone back SNEDEGER, LESLIE, formerly of Little River, 
oi f Our July, 1923, Issue there. : Kansas. : Z 
sks the . , u , NELSON, C., formerly located on Manchester STEIN, S., 556 E. Main St., Alliance, Ohio. 
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. . ’ , New Main St., Yonkers, located at No. 232 Newport Ave., Long Beac 
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-cidental Addresses Wanted 
| OCCUTS, | ADAMS, J. A., formerly of San Francisco, Cal. 
a. ) ALEXANDER, G., 316 Main St., Derby, Conn. 
r equip- AMENTA, S., 34 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
ht in a | ANDERSON & SON, ALBERT A., 176 E. Van 
Courtlandt Ave., also 3164 Webster Ave., N 


value Y. C. 

valuable BAROME, NICOLA, 3689 E. 154th St., E. Cleve- 

and on § land, Ohio. ; 

, BENSON, C. N,, Bedford, Ohio. 

ad been § giLuios’ GEORGE, 2517 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, 
X.Y. 

people BOHN, H. L., 8015 Detroit St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 

the bell BROWN, ELMER, formerly had a store at 4209 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III. 5 

ist what a. JULIUS, 3788 Broadway, New 

7 York City. 

 equip- | BURNSTEIN, EDWARD, formerly at 63 East 
Madison St., Chicago & 1587 Broadway, New 

ter over York. 

id . BUSTER, EDWARD, North East Cor. of Ilth 

checked & — Sts., Phila., ~ , , 1" 

1 CADIEUX, A., prop. Melvindale ardware 

ved and | "eating & Plumbing Co.. Melvindale, Michi | 

herefore gam, now reported in Detroit, Mich. 
CARLSON, LEONARD O., public accountant, 

to edu- formerly 2204 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

. CARLTON DRUG CO., 103 Manmouth Ave., } 

aning Of | ‘Red Bank, N. J. 
CARPENTER, A. G., formerly at Marlinton, } 
W. Va., Havre DeGrace, Md. Last address | 

ol J Hopewell, Va. 

sprink (tT | COOPER, H. D., Believed to be in New York 


THE MERGER is the practical, modern-day method 
of reviving the fittest. Survival of the fittest 
today is not enough. Revival is necessary—new 
life, new energy, new effort—economically. 





The Merger is much more than just getting together. 
It picks the best of the necessary and the vital from 
many similar efforts and makes them into one 
supreme accomplishment. 


One major value of the Merger is the opportunity it 
presents for eliminating waste in industry—not 
alone waste of time and material, but the larger 
mental and physical wastes—duplication of efforts, 
capital, organization. ii 


The elimination of waste from American business 
during recent years now represents a saving of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year and is mainly the result 
of following the constructive suggestions of the 
Hoover Committee on Waste in Industry. Mergers 
are helping materially to increase this saving. 








00 The Merger is no plaything. Every detail, from its | 
ss ity. | . ° . ‘ 1] 
uarantet | DENNIS, LIONEL, formerly operated the Albion | conception to its smooth and effective operation, i 
5 al Diner, Albion, N. Y. later operating the Rod- 
or E g — 
an my brench Diner, oe Eades With ixien, | ee — ee based, alone sae I] 
rol over | New Bedford, Mass. acts an ures, but on intimate an ractica 
DOYNO, J. H., 523 W. 145th St., N. Y. C., also | : 8 o ; P . H 
ant and § as Audubon Electric Co. Accounting experience in many fields and nation- IM 


FAZZINA, SALVATORE, 230 North St., New 
y turned } Britain, ‘Conn. ee 
ult. ther FRANKFURT, H. D., formerly 1096 No. West- 

’ ] ern Ave., Los Angeles,—believed to have gone 


a to Texas. 
stand be FREIDLIN, JOSEPH, formerly Scranton, Pa., 


45 Penn Ave. | 
: GLE, HENRY, formerly of Gardner, Mass., 
is how in New York City. 
aoe ; GARDNER, CHARLES, located on Orchard St., 
Tin r Cw or ity. 
, § f GELB LUM, H., tdg. as Howard Shoe Shop, 18 
ng sate St. John Street, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


GORDON, JOSEPH, Cinderella Perf Sh 
nand the 1686 Pitkin Avenue, B’klyn, N. Y. _— aps 


wide in extent. iM 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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cated on Bowery, New York City. 


prinkler- 4ACOBS, ALEX, formerly at 7400 North Keeler 
but oe between Chase and Jarvis Streets, 

fer, ul -micago & formerly with Krenn & Dato. 

N, M., 1031 W. Market St., Louisville, 

eved to be in New York City engaged 
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Essays in Economics 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—NEW AND OLD 
Allyn A. Young. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 1927. 301 pp. $3.50. 

In this volume are collected fourteen 


timely papers by Dr. Allyn Abbott Young, 
professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, former Director of the Bureau of 
Research of the War Trade Board, and 
Chief of the Division of Economics and 
Statistics of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. 

Among the subjects discussed are ex- 
ternal and internal war debts, the trend 
of prices, value and 
prices, depreciation and rate control, the 


exchange money 
trend of economics and the Federal Re- 
serve System. The memorandum on the 
economic situation of Hungary in 1925 
is printed for the first time, through the 
courtesy of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Former 
Commissioner General of the League of 
Nations for Hungary. 

One of the outstanding chapters, from 
the credit point of view, is Chapter V on 
“The Structure and Policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System.” On economic as 
well as on political grounds, Dr. Young 
suggests, it is well that we have a system 
of regional reserve banks instead of one 
great central bank with regional branches. 
The different regions have their own in- 
terests and problems, and neither the sea- 
sonal nor the cyclical variations of the 
demand for money are alike in all of them. 
There is room for some degree of re- 
gional autonomy in respect of banking 
policies. Such policies need not always 
be uniform in order to be elements in a 
harmonious national system. Sooner or 
later we shall learn how best to differen- 
tiate between the functions and operations 
of the New York Bank and the eleven 
other regional banks. 

In Professor Young’s opinion, nothing 
else that has been done since the Federal 
Reserve System was established departs 
sc far from the “intent” of the law as 
the pooling of the open-market operations 
of the reserve banks, the centralizing of 


these operations in New York, and their 
supervision by a committee of officers of 
the reserve banks in conjunction with the 
Federal Reserve Board. Just how far 
the system as a whole should be “unified” 
seems to the author to be an important and 
difficult question. 

It would be better, Dr. Young con- 
cludes, to insist upon the separate regional 
responsibilities of the different reserve 
banks, even if this means frankly con- 
ceding larger responsibilities and larger 
powers to the New York Bank than to 
any of the other banks, than to run the 
danger of “unifying” the system into a 
cumbrous and slow-moving substitute for 
a single central bank, with divided author- 
ity and divided responsibilities. 


Insuring Lives to Protect 


Business 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE Ralph Sanburn. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., N. Y. 1927. 268 pp. 
$3.00. 

Fifteen titles have now been announced 
in the series designated as “The Interna- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Library.” Of 
these, eight, including Mr. Sanborn’s 
book, are out and the remaining seven are 
in preparation. 

The phenomenal year-to-year increase in 
the volume of life insurance sold has been 
due, probably, not so much to intensive 
salesmanship as to the growing application 
of policy contracts to definite needs, such 
as the liquidation of inheritance and es- 
tate taxes, the creation of trusts, the es- 
tablishment of charitable bequests and the 
amortization of mortgages. And recently 
business has become conscious of the value 
of life insurance as the solution of some 
of its most puzzling financial problems. 

In a partnership this form of protec- 
tion is peculiarly useful. The personal 
qualities and abilities of Partner A and 
Partner B do not appear in the balance 
sheet, except possibly as disguised under 
“good will,” but they are, nevertheless, a 
most important part af the assets of the 
enterprise. In many cases they clearly 


overshadow all of the other assets, li 
one partner dies, the enterprise is dealt 
blow that may easily impede if not effec. 
ually block the progress of the business, | 

But suppose the partners have protected! 
the business by taking special life ingyr.! 
ance, in a form which has been increas-§ 
ingly popular during the past two or three § 
years,—say $50,000 on the life of Partner? 
A, $50,000 on Partner B, and $50,000 on} 
the loss of either partner. Thus, at a} 
time when the business needs it most, there 
flows into the treasury the sum of $1000) 
in cash. This may not fully offset the 
loss caused by the death of one of th 
partners, but it will in all probability 
carry the business over the adjustment 
period, and enable it to go ahead ona nen 
basis, without loss of power. 

In the case of a corporation, life insur-§ 
ance may be used to reinforce credit, thel 
author suggests, in several ways: 

1. By liquidating bank loans. 

2. By amortizing bond or preferred 
stock issues. 

3. By providing insurance on the life 
of one or more men equivalent to ont 
year’s interest on bonds or stock. 

4. By paying for outstanding contracts 
for merchandise or raw materials, the salt 
or conversion of which depends upon er 
ecutives who are insurable. 

5. By guaranteeing a customer agaimt 
less if the corporation has undertaken th 
execution of a contract or order whith 
will depend upon the continued existent 
of one or two men. 

6. By insuring the treasurer of ay 
corporation so that a fund for general te 
inforcement, if and where needed, may & 
available at his death. 

This book, which has been approved by 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers and the Life Underwriters’ As 
ciation of Canada, is designed primarily # 
ammunition for life insurance salesme 
specializing in business insurance. Ti 
credit aspects af the subject, however, at 
so important and so understandingly 
treated that the book will amply repay? 


careful reading by credit executives. 
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° ” : ‘“ ° - ” the theory and some of the fallacies of 
“Foreign” Corporations A “Bewildering Problem eory and some of the fallacies « 

ei tree trade; arguments for protection, in- 

ORATIONS DOING BUSINESS IN THE TARIFF. George Crompton. The Mac iDisk Tice — ae opt t 
CORTER STATES. H. A. Haring. Ronald millan Co., N.Y. 1987. "226 op. $2.50, cluding the familiar “infant industries 

Press Co. N. Y. 1927. 302 pp. $5.00 - argument; the nature and course of indus- 

One good result which may well be The sub-title of this book is “An In- trial development; secrecy in industry; 


achieved by this book is the clearing up terpretation of a Bewildering Problem.” 


dissemination of the industrial arts: and : 
of some unfortunate phraseology. Within Fortunately the author’s grasp of the sitb- 


the triumph of protection. 


ee OEE Ts 


the boundaries of the state in which it ject is such as to make the reader less So far as defence As concerned, says 
was created, a business corporation is rather than more bewildered as he makes Mr. Crompton, protection is in some ways 
known as a “domestic” corporation. In jj, way through the fourteen chapters. a permanent policy, although of course 
any other state that same corporation 1s Mr. Crompton begins his story, as other naky tee those cntnetrans wa sett 
known as a “foreign” corporation, But writers have felt compelled to do, with tial in time of war, and which cannot be 
more than one official of an American Aina Sialdli; sll Wie‘ ghén foe Inne: sends. carried on without some help. In _ the 
corporation has come to grief by regard- 


ae : Me de . : United States there are some such indus- 
ee os eee as “The Wealth of Nations. Chapter II 
ing “foreign” as a synonym for “alien”. 


Mr. Haring’s book is a find for any describes the spread of the free trade 
Mr. < gs t < an) : 
man who directs or negotiates business movement and Chapter III the return to 


tries, but it is probable that in the near 
future very few will be dependent on pro- 


tection. Protective tariffs, however, will 
‘or his company in states other than the — Protection. Succeeding chapters deal with 


one in which it was incorporated. It tells —. — 
exactly what constitutes “doing business” 

in another state; what fines are levied, not 
enly on “foreign” companies but also on 


probably be maintained for many years as 


ts. Ij 
dealt a 
effect- 
ness, | 
“otected 
- insur-| 
increas: 
ir three § 


P ' : ele 
ae and tabulations. The latter include state 
,000 on} 


| property taxes (officials and dates) ; cor- 

. oa poration fines and personal penalties for 

whens non-compliance with laws on foreign cor- 

set thep Porations ; valid and invalid contracts ; re- 

oi th quired agency appointments ; data as to 

bability initial filing and fees; and tabulated digest 
‘— of annual reports. 


their directors, officers and agents ;ior non- 
compliance with state laws; and what 
steps are necessary to make your com 
pany’s transactions lawful and binding in 
each state. 
There are ten chapters, thirty forms of 
reports and certificates and seven digests 
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Credit 


INSURANCE 


HE efficient Credit Manager is the strongest 
ally that a Credit Insurance Company can 


have. Without him the Company would be 
loathe to assume the obligations that it does. 







ustment ; ‘ 
Each corporation, Mr. Haring asserts, 
na new : ae : 
should determine upon a definite policy for 
. the conduct of its business in all states 
e insur-§ 


adit, thet other than its domicile. The one unpar- 
"| donable sin is to permit a drifting policy. 
Whatever may have been the experience 

} of the past, it is absolutely certain that 


referrei} ; The Company renders as valuable a service to the 
requirements over foreign corporations Credit Manager. 

the lifel will grow more stringent. Such regula- 

to ont tion is very popular, except with corpora- Extending a line of Credit of $80,000 to a con- 
tion executives. No conceivable influence cern who later became insolvent is no reflection upon 

contracts “" be brought to the 48 legislatures to the ability of the Credit Manager. The issuing. of 

the sak “vert them from their willingness to fol- a Credit Insurance Policy to cover that loss, which 

tpon low so popular a course. The foreign cor- was unexpected and unavoidable, is no reflection 
poration offers to the legislature, more- upon the soundness of the Company’s underwriting. 

 agaity VET 2 most alluring leverage for in- The Company backed the Credit Manager’s judg- 
creased revenue—a source easy of collec- 

aken the 


ment, the debtor failed, and the Company paid 


tion, striking the popular fancy, and yet the loss. 


one than can scarcely bring to bear any 
influence for its own protection. 


Tr “=| 
peo With the certainty of growing regula- 
of | : 


existenct 


It is better to be protected and never have a 
loss than to have one loss and not be protected. 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Lrp. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


tion, the management is wholly culpable 
if it allow the corporation to drift into 
transgression of the law. A_ definite 
ed by scheme, the author urges, should be laid 
rov . ° . . ° 
Under out, charting precisely how business is to 
. P 1 ° » aa" ye 
: be carried on in each of the states. With 
rs’ Ass rs - ee ” . 
iy 98 such an “organization chart” before them, 
mari : ; 
Y*E the executives can develop the business 
salesmet a a . a 
Ty with assurance, devoting their energy an 


neral fe 
, may be 


TT SH Sl Sil Nill Nil Nl, SMS 
TOT WINS ANASTASIA SANS 


we veal to constructive measures and thus Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
anal escaping the undefined dread oi uninten- C. M. Berger, United States Manager 

: read tionally becoming law-breakers and in- 

a " § volving their corporation in a complexity 


of penalties and fines. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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(Most recent year with complete record available) 


Credit Losses Fire Losses 
$655.200,000.00 $393,.100,000.00 


From 1914 to 1926 
$5,565,000,000.00 $4,022,000,000.00 


How can American business accept a loss of this magnitude 
as a “matter of course”? 


The above figures are taken from a compilation made for 
“The Magazine of Business” by T. C. Bridgeman, branch 
credit manager of The Fairmont Cc reamery Company. 


Not because of a greater probability of loss, but because of 
insufficient preventative measures. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance is the absolute guar- 
anty of the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, , else 
pay, all abnormal credit losses. 


Write for details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wa. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Auwen, Vice-President W. L. Cuemens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 





MITCHELL’S 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX GUIDES 


—FREE— 


We will mail you immediately — post paid — Mitchell’s 
Fourth Annual 1927 Practical Analytical Federal Income 
Tax Guides covering Individual, Corporation and Partner- 
ship Returns free on receipt of your prepaid order for 
either of the following pre-publication offers: 


Mitchell’s Fifth Annual 1928 Federal Income Tax Guides 


(A) Individual Tax Guide for 1928.. Price $1.00 
(B) Corporation and Indiv’l Tax Guide for 1928. .Price $2.00 


Income Tax Review and Federal and State Tax Reporter 
(Published Semi-Monthly) 


(C) Subscription to the Income Tax Review and Federal and 
State Tax Reporter to April 30, 1928, including all 1928 
Federal Income Tax Guides and 1928 New York State 
Income Tax Guide—All for $5.00. 


The “Review” will contain full detailed report, step by step, of action taken 
by Committees and Congress in framing the New Revenue Act of 1928. 


INCOME TAX REVIEW, 165 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a defence against dumping, and as a means 
of getting favored treatment from other 
nations. Free trade is certainly not at th 
present time making any progress; and jt 
will probably not do so until there jis , 
settled condition of affairs in Europe, 
Most of the European tariffs defeat, jn 
the opinion of the author, their own ends 
Europe is full of tariff walls, and it is 
hard to see how they are of much adyap. 


a met 


tage to the countries which have erected | 
them. These tariff walls have been mai. 
tained, from generation to generation, 
chiefly because war and the fear of war 
have dictated the policies of nations, Uni. | 
versal free trade is not likely to be real. 
ized until the arrival of “the Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World.” 

Fundamentally, Mr. Crompton believes, 
the doctrine of free trade is sound. But | 
this does not mean that protection under 
certain circumstances is not desirable. | 
The author agrees with Friedrich List in | 
his contention that free trade is advisable 
in the early stages of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion, and adds the suggestion that it js 
also the correct policy at all stages of de 
velopment for those nations which through 
lack of natural resources can never bef 
come industrially important. 

The present century, Mr. Crompton con- 
cludes, is witnessing an economic national 
supremacy more nearly complete than 
that enjoyed by Great Britain during the 
preceding century. This is because the 
United States possesses incomparable nat- 
ural resources. The industrial and eco- 
nomic supremacy of this country is that 


oi three million square miles, and not of 
ten or twelve thousand as in the case oj 
Holland or fifty thousand as in the case 
of England. The industrial supremacy of 
the United States is a natural condition, 
warranted by the great natural wealth of 
the country. Success in industry was at- 
tained by the United States in large meas 
ure as a result of protectionism. Amer- 
ica was destined to be a great industrial 
nation, but its present commanding pos 
tion would not have been attained so soon 
or so decisively had it not been for the 
adoption of the policy of protection ti 
native industries. 


An Experiment in 


Conciliation 


POSTPONING STRIKES. Ben M. Selekman 
Russell Sage Foundation., N. Y. 19%. #% 
pp. $2.50. 

This is a study of the Canadian Indus 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, and it 
bearing on labor problems during th 
eighteen years it has been in force. The 
author has submitted the thesis to Colum 
bia University in partial fulfillment © 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and has therefore been # 
fortunate as to have the advice of mei 
bers of the University’s Faculty of Polit 
cal Science, including Professors 
McCune Lindsay and Henry R. Seaget 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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At first, Canadian labor was emphatic- 
ally opposed to this Act. In 1916 the 
Trades and Labor Congress, representing 
the largest group of trades unions in Can- 
ada, passed a resolution calling for its 
repeal. But during the later years of the 
World War, and since, labor in Canada 
has not only given the measure vigorous 
support, but has urged its extension to in- 
justries not yet affected by its adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Selekman’s report is important be- 
cause of the possibility of the enactment 
of a similar law in the United States. At 
the present time, our Federal Department 
of Labor and some state departments have 
conciliation bureaus which offer their ser- 
yices as mediators in disputes. What we 
need here is possibly not so much the ex- 
act duplication of the Canadian law as a 
further development of the mediation and 
conciliation machinery we already have. 

A particularly welcome feature of this 
hook is a synopsis, of about ten pages, 
placed between the Foreword by the Foun- 
dation’s Director of Industrial Studies and 
the author’s own Introduction. The first 
chapter sketches the history of the Act, 
and describes labor’s “right-about-face” in 
regard to it. The second takes up the pro- 
visions of the Act in detail, and the third 
and fourth deal with its operation and 
administration. 

Chapter V discusses the basis of de- 
cisions rendered by the boards of in- 
vestigation and conciliation. No code of 
industrial principles has been laid down to 
govern these decisions. Some boards have 
freely rejected arguments accepted by oth- 
ers as a basis for decisions in similar dis- 
putes. Individual boards have, however, 
used certain principles in arriving at deci- 
sions, and Mr. Selekman abstracts a 
number of decisions to illustrate the prin- 
ciples involved. 

In the concluding Chapter (XIV), the 
author indicates the lessons which we in 
the United States can learn from Canada’s 
long experience with the Disputes Act. 
The record in Canada seems to point to 
conciliation as an excellent method of gov- 
ernment intervention in industrial disputes. 
This plan places upon the shoulders of 
employees and employers the responsibility 
for arriving at an amicable settlement—a 
procedure sound for two reasons. First, 
whatever be the settlement finally arrived 
at, it must be translated into everyday 
practice by both employers and employees. 
Second, it puts the actual details of work- 
ing out the settlement upon those most 
familiar with the technical aspects of the 
industry in which the dispute has arisen. 


la., Kas., Neb., and S. D. 


Executitve Manager Miller’s February 

onthly Letter contains a Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. The other topics in 
this compact message to members of the 
N. A. C..M. are: The Credit Manager in 
1928, The Defense of Credits, and The 
Crepit Montuty as a Service. 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


Choose 


—- Now Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Choose 


Your 
Company 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


. 


Much thought and care go into the preparation of 
the advertisements in your professional magazine, 
the Credit Monthly. In addition to the patronage 
you turn to advertisers you will reward them by 
expressing your opinion as to the relative excellence 
of the advertisements themselves. Your criticism 
will be highly valued and will aid the judges mak- 


ing the final decision 
in selecting the best 
for the awards of 
merit which have 
been offered. 


VOTE 


on the attached cou- 
pon your first, second 
and third choice of 
advertisements in this 
issue, of attach cou- 
pon to your letter- 
head if you will fur- 
ther accommodate us 
by giving your criti- 
cism. 


BALLOT 


CREDIT MONTHLY 
One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Ist choice 
2nd choice 
3rd _ choice 


Reasons (if you care to state them): 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of January 18, 1928 






Pres., GEORGE J. 
Gruen Watch Mfg. 
Cincinnati 


GRUEN_ Exec. Mgr. 
Co. 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 








, Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN I. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice_Pres., J. H. he. Vieotinee f aes D. ROCK 
Belknap Hardware & & Company 


Eastern Division Manager Central Division Manager Western Division 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS E. B. MORAN B. B. TREGOE 
One Park Avenue 33 So. Clark St. 605 Wells Fargo Bidg. 
ork Chicago San Francisco 












Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
Park Ave., New York 










Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Dimninahon—Sicrin A. C. M. 
Pres., A. Binzel, Tenn. Mi Feed Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23  cincoln Re* 
serve Life Bidg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. _Pres., 
McKinle Toomey Notions Co.; Sec., J. 
oe 300-10 Meaher Bldg. 


ALABAMA, ~~ —Montgomery A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. Watterson, Brown Printing Co. 

+» J. M aoe 419 Shepherd Bldg. ; t. 

Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. __Pres., 
Bruce Beveri Central Alabama D. G. Co.; 
Sec., A. H., itchell, White Implement Com: 
pany. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort ous . ¢ 
M. Pres., Chas. H. Tayler, +, 
Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. Radin, t. a 
Coffee Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
— J. D. Sim . L. R. Tent and Awning 
-Mgr., iss A. Brooks Gardner, 239 

Hail Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. C. 

Pres. J. M. Rust, Union Oil Co.; Sec., S. P. 

Chase, 111 W. 7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. 
Robins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank: 
Sec., Fred Train, Central National Bank, Asst. 
Secy., O. L. Brillhart, 540 Oakland Bank Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association of 
San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simison, Izer-Davis 
Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, - Francisco—San Francisco A. 
c o 2 . Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
Sec., O wine: 605-09 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


COLORADO. Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M., Pres. Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 


COLORADO, Byte Feats, A. CG u- Pres., 

R. Gillett, J. S. Brown a bp ae 

W. Everett Armour Co., Asst. in "Harry s. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men— 
State Secy., J. H. Donovan, 23 Temple St., 
New Haven, Ct. 


CEpeacTaCrT, Etiwanda, Harvey Ba » & 
Pres., wards, Harvey-Hubbell, 
Inc. ; . Beach, First Natl. Bank of 


Bridgeport. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn.; Sec., J. E. Prentis, Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 

.  Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New Haven 

ams Sec., E. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 
‘o. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. 
Pres., Frank J. Newcomb, M. J. Daly & 
Sons, Inc.; Sec., J. Peter Costigan, 3 3 Alma St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. L. T. Watts, Standard Oil 
Co.; Sec. John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. M. 
Pres., D. Lanahan, Stpnterd Oil Co., 710 
Riverside Sec., E. Blake, Peninsular 
Naval Stores “Gn, Union Terminal Warehouse. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., C. eg 
Landingham, Miami Daily Herald; Sec.-Mgr 
F. G. Hathaway, 209 Shoreland Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Tam: A. C. M. Pres., A. 
W. Perkins, Sharpe; Sec., S. B. 
Owen, P. O. Sec., W. B. Oliver. 


—Tam 
erkins 
Box 13; Asst. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres. W. 
c. Loveio: , Fulton Bag & cogs ‘aitie ; Sec., 
= ; iamson, 305 Chamber of rce 

g- 


Geoncty Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Tye 
e . Heath, Heath, 4 & Turner; 
Rigsby, Lombard Iron Works & Lowe 
be $ on -Treas., M. M. Hurst, 313-15 South. 
ern Finance Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., W. 
WwW. Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxelbaum Co.: Sec., 
T. E. Chambers, Fourth National Bank; Corres. 
Sec., W. B. Birch, Jr. 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to Savannah 
A. C. M., 2089 Mendel Bidg. or P.O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec..Treas., H. CL. 
Streeter, Boise City Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ELL IBOER. Chica, go A. C. M. Pres., 
J. S. Cox, Ww. Rene? & Co.; ie 
O’ Keefe, Room 976 First Nat'l Bank Bidg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. - 


arcane. Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 

N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. Sec., 

ha E. J. Sensibaugh, Decatur Grocer Co.; 

Asst. Sec. and Mgr., ‘Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Galesbur alesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur R. Howe, Howe-Anderson Co., 
a , J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg 

dg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H. 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. ae Ave. 


ILLINOIS, ney Deiney. A M. Pres., A. T. 
Higgins, -Higgins Sate. Co.; Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., 
G. H. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; Sec., T. 
Thomas, 210 Stewart Bldg. 


TOs. e ag ingfield A. C. M. 


Pres., oe. Wi locher & Son, 2nd and 
Renmolis “h : ean Mueller, "Geo. A. 
Mueller =~ ;_ Asst. st. Se _ Louise Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

INDIANA, _ Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres. H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., C. 
Howard Saberton, 610 Old Natl. > Bidg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., C. Barnes, Ft. Wayne Paper Box 
Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fairweather, Northern In- 
diana Credit Interchange Bureau, 343 Farmers 
Trust Bldg. 


— ipdionseclig——indiomnosiio A. C. M. 

res. Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 

Sec. Sen Mes. Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank 
g. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., C. C. Ussher, Studebaker Corp.; Sec., 
D. A. Weir, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., Fred Einecke, Miller Parrott Bakin 
Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of 
Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Bestingten—Bauriin on A. C. M. Pres., 
Carl Dwight, Schramm Schmeig Co.; Sec., 
Jesse L. omas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, a Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., ilo O. Hanzlik, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co.; Sec., H. 
B. Betty, First Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M, 
Pres., W. W. Wilson, c-o International Oil 
Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. 
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IOWA, Cteee- Chama A. 


Walter S. Monger, J. G. H ae 
alter on utchiso 
Sate. Dan seeghion Cos Sey 
LOWA, Sioux City——Inter-State A. C. ft Pres,, 
mG Caner, arg Geeoes Co Se 
eed, Sibley-Hess : 
P. O. Box 748. * & . 
IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres, ¢ 
H. Trunkey, Repass Auto Co.; Sec. RV. 


Cable, Waterloo trical Supply Co. 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres, v 
M. Dadisman, Southwest Cracker Co.; Sec., 
Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Hon, See 

t Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C, M 
Pres., W. B. Talbert, Blue Grass Elemendog} 
Grain Corp.; Acting "Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Me. 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A 
Pres., s. §. sch aa nore Oe maa 
meider, 3r oor Ke 
Asst. Sed . M. Kessler. om 


Orleans—New 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans A 
Cc. M. Pres. Grundmann, —s Mackie 
Co., Ltd.; - Megneee, 8 Louisiana 
Bldg.; Asst. Bee as. S. b. 

LOUISIANA, eepeagey Whe. Credit Men's | 


L. Pollard, Louisiana Oil ang 


Ass'n. Pres. 
_ and Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 


Rfg. Corp.; 
826 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, _Baltimore—Baltimore a cM 
Pres., Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & Co., Inc, 
400 Light St.; Sec., 
West Redwood St., Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Loch 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Condi 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred P. inney, 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. M. Paul, 136 Federal St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C. M 
Pres.. E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc, Main 
St. Mer. H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bickford 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main St 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres, 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; Sec., 0. A 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank Bldg 


MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres., Lloyd H. Drake, Mer- 
chants Loan Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 12 
Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., C. ester, Macey Co.; Sec. 
Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg, 


sg e -e- ye A.C. Pres., 
E. M. Hart, Hart Fruit Co.; ; Sec. tS E. 
N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. 


MICHIGAN, Rolemecse—Tpiemace & Cc. M 


Pres., Fred e Dever Kalamazoo City Sav- 
ings ank; Johns, 307 Commerce 
g- 


MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres, 
L. E. Chapman, eo Motor Car Co.; Sec, 
Homer A. Nixon, Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


MCHIGAN, Sa w-Bay City—Northeastem 
Michigan A or Pres., Fred Carle, Standard 
Oil Co., a Mich.; Sec., A. H. Leudeman, 
Saginaw Assn., ‘Armour & Co., 226-30 Millard 
St., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Dw 
luth-Superior). Pres., a C. Dick, Stone-Or- 
feen- ells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 501 Christie 

ig. 


MINNESOTA, Jieeenpelic—}einaneet A.C 
Pres., McGrath, Loose- Wiles Biscuit 
Co.; Sec., J. L Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul——St. Paul A. C. M 
Pres., R. W. Lindeke, Merchants Natl. Bank; 
Sec.-Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co, 
9th and Locust Sts. 


MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. 
Pres., e Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. 
see S. H. McClary, Chamber of 
g- 


MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri-State Dist. Jobber# 

Credit Assn. a Prets John Henderson, mer 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., . A. Van Hafften, @ 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. M 


e 
Co.; 


Fres., N. F. Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; Sec, © 
L. Davies, 315 Hall Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Joseph—St. Jooenh Ae 
Pres., St seen Wyeth Hdw. & Cute 


Co.; Secy. R. E. Roddy, Armour & Co. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. , Pret 
Floyd A. "Ferguson, Westinghouse Electric Co,; 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


MONTANA, Billin: Montana- Wyoming 

M. Pres., Wm. Teokenn Stone- oming fs 

Co. Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Stapletm 
g- 
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Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 
i oe C. G. Tucker, Continental Oil Co.; 
Ps. ohnson, Montene Flour Mills; Mar., 
PSI Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 
H.C Hel mar islenn, A. £. M. Pres., M. 
Lucey, orate Helena Hdw. Co.; ‘A. M. Hol. 
ter, Holter ee. Co.; hy 7 P. G. Schroe- 
res, C. = Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 
Vv. 
RASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
— W. Branch, Branch Bros., Inc.; Sec.- 
S,V. | Treas, R. V- Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of 
| 
Ni RASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
a er B. Anderson, Interstate Machinery 
& Sui y Co.; ; Executive Manager, G. P. Horn, 
cn 1122 rey Street. 
SEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C * 
lke at Seamonde, Hanovia Chemical 
x Mig. Co.; Sec., H. Whitney, fede of 
a? Commerce Bldg., 20 Branford Pl. 


, Albany——Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Be caso ceneees Co.; Sec., Clayton B. 


sre A ler Rubber Co 
ouisians | ygEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. ut. Pres., 
G. Elmer Carlson, Crane Co.; Sec.- How- 
Mens ard C. Farrell, 704-705 Erie County er Bldg. 
ang ORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. ie 
Smith, W. cr Meteeer A American Sales Book Co.; 
Mrs. F. Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 
Me 
NEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. 
~ In, , le idy, Empire Case Goods Co.; see. 
ochnes D. F. Howe, Chamber of erce. 
NEW wee. New York—New xk Credit 
Kinnst Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser ane 
St. & Co.; Sec., Wow. Orr, 408 ath A 
. M RK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Main “Pres, Hard 7. "Kase, — Instrument 
Companies; Sec., T. *teCalll » 205 Wilder 
A Bldg. 
i NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 


cuwey, Mack-Miller Candle 


., John 
Fras. J . Barker, 416 South Salina 


Co.; Sec., Stanley R. 


,OA St. 


i” YO Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., _ 
Mer. 7 Re Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; 
12 i it Legers, C Chamber of Commerce Siac 3 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 

. Pres., W . Thompson, Prichard Paint 
& Glass Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Wilfred Ellis, 407 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


E. | NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
Cm Pres. W. Graham, General Paper 


Co.; E. C. Fearrington, 806 Amer. Exch. Bank 
MF Bidg. 
y Sav- 
mmerce 
NORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High Point A. 
C.M. Pres., C. C. Garrett, High Point —— 

i Co.; Sec., J. Ww. Fambrough, P. O. Box 609. 

- Co. NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Winston- 
castans M. . , For- 
tandand ar Dairy “Gos Sec. - Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 
\deman, O. Box 1855 
Millard 

NORTH DAKOTA, Pareo_ Daren C.. M: 

Pres., J. H. Trotter, on Sian & Paint 
. (Ou Co.; Sec.-Treas., ra waite Stone-Ordean- 
me-Or § Wells Co. 

a DAKOTA, Grand feste—Grand Forks 
AC C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; Sec., John 

Valls, Grand Forks Assn. of Credit Men. 


NORTH DAKOTA Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 

AT. Woodward, The United States Shoe Co.; 
Sei Mer., R. M. Byland, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Court and Main Sts. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
C.H Pomeroy, Nat'l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ing Co Sec.. D. 2% 

g., Asst. Sec., E. L. Carter 
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M. | OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 

. Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’! Bank of Columbus; 
» J. E. Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 


om0. Dayton Dayton A. Sot. Pree. c. A. 
urz-Kasc! 0., . Broadwa 
Sec, R. M. Kelly, 629 Reibold Bidg. ” 


OHIO, RB hoeeel ne ee A. C. M. 
How 
= ia, e re Hat Cons 


OHIO, Poledo—Toledo A: Cc 
Tranc 
Exec. Mer. r 


Cauley. 322 Engineer’s 


Pres., 
Sec., B. A. 


M. Pres., Dan G 
Stone Co., 2nd Natl. Bank Bidg.; ; 
George B. ‘Cole, 136 Huron St. 


XUM 


OHIO, Yon oue~F town A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank 7 The Gnica Wholesale Lbr. 
H. B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning 


—. 
Na ath Bank Bldg. 


CLA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 

Cc. M. roe ohn McNair, Fox Fliet Drug 

Ca Sec., A. i mith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 
g- 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. om ve Be 
c. Freedley, Exchange Natl. Bank; V. 
P. Wilson, 512 Central Natl. Bank Bidg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
B. F. Wagner, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. ; 
utive Secretary, H. P. Lambert, 671 ‘pitteck 


| op 


Block. 

PENNSYLV. Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
C. M. Pres., Clarence E. Siegtried, M. S. 
Young & Co.; ° mJ Reinhard, 403 


Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 
M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 
D. S. E. Parthemore, Moorhead Knitting Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle A 
Cc. Mi Orem Cc. N. Lock hart, McFate & 
Lockhart; Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia i 
c Pres., Dayton Shelly, John 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1508 
North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—The Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Penn. Pres., S. B. Congdon, 
Bank of Pittsburgh; Exec. Megr., L. I. 
Queen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Mac- 


CEMNSTLVAMIA, Reoding—Reoting A. 2 M. 
Pres., 2 a B. Wertz Wertz & Son; 
Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Inter-State Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Dowdell, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Acting Sec., T. C. Bridge- 
man, Fairmont Creamery Co. 


rarer ema. Wilkes- Barre—Wilkes- Barre 

M. Pres. o Ben F. Evans, Miner-Hillard 

tiuting Co.; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode Island 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., Howard S. Hopkins, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. 

R. I. Credit Men’s Ass’n, 61 Orange 

E. Austin, Jr., 6 


Potter. 
St., Executive Sec., Chas. 
Orange St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Piedmont Cred- 
it & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., S. C. Temple- 
ton, Cozby-Templeton Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. N. 
Brunson, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, one Falls—Sioux Falls, A. 
C..M. Pres, R. S. Sloan, Crane Co.; Sec., 
Ralph E. Owen, Box 283. 


TENNESSEE, es teem A. G 
M. Pres, ze ord, American Lava 
Corp.; Sec., J. H. Me allum; 809 Broad Street. 


Teyrasens. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 


Pres., R. E. Rosey, Hackney, Kearns & Lacke 
ea Sec., . Bibee, American Natl. Ban 
g- 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis ‘A. C. M. 
Pres., A. C Burchett, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Blidg., P. O. thee 211; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., T. J. Wilkinson, c-o O’Bryan Bros.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., F. W. 


Posey, Walter Tips Co.; Sec., Mrs. R. L. Bew- 
ley, P. O. Box 1075. 
TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. 


C. M. Pres., 
D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug Co.; Sec., H. M. 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 


Association. Pres., ‘ . Dysart, Graybar 
Electric Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 
TEXAS, = Paso—Tri-State Cc. MM. ee 


A. 
W. P. McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; 
James Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Powell, Williamson Dickie Mfg. 
Co.; E. P. Singleton, P. O. Box 1190. 
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TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 
I A. Keller, Theo. Keller Co.; Sec., Morris D. 
Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, yt Antonio—San Antonio A. 
Pres., R. 
Sec.-M 
Natl. 


Cc. M. 

D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of Commerce; 
“aa "Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
ank Bidg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 
Penland, Waco Drug Co.; Gus P. Rosenthal. 
Archenhold Auto Supply Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Pres., J. C. Penrod, Continental Oil Co. of 
Texas; soar. 58 John W. Thomas, City Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., . Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Laie City—Inter- Meuntels ae C. 
M. Pres., N. Schofield, Z, C, Je3 
Mer., Thos. 6: Sheckell, 1411 Waker’ Bank 
g. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., G. Tollie Thomas, Mitchell Powers 
o.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


ViRGENtA, p7achbure—Lyachburg hj. Cc MM: 
Pres., W. Bowles, Barker Jue Hdwe. 
Corp.; ee E. W. Kenley, L. E. Lichford. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., R. Meech, Lyon & Gr leaf 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 
Natl. Bank of Commerce Building. 


VIRGHEA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Coleman pra T. Coleman Andrews Co.; 
a J. P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters 

Denk Idg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
Ww. Davis, Roanoke Sunigit Bakery; Sec.- 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. 3s. 
L. Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills; 
> Bennett, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 


M. Pres, 
-» John 


WASHINGTON, Spokane— Spokane Merchants 
Association. Pres., J. W. Rigsby, Powell Sanders 
Co., Sec.-Treas., 7 D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. 
. Pres., A. H. Heath, Hunt & Mottet Co: 
Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
M. res., F. S. Armistead, Bluefield Furn. 
Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 

Pres., B. B. Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Can- 

non; Sec., Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City 
Bank Bldg. 


West 
Hartley, 
Sec., U. R. Hoff- 


WEST vA Clarksburg—Central 
Virginia A. Mi Pred, KY. 

Clarksburg Whale tie Co.; 
man, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


weet VIRGINIA, M: "Rucker, West Vacks A. 
s .Pree, C.-M, x 53x. West 
Have: & ~—— & Sec., C. C. Harrold, First 
Huntington at’l. Bank Bldg., 12th Floor. 


WEST Mey yap Parkersbur yea 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., Carl W Robinson, 
<seneees Su ply &, Marietta, Onto; Parkers- 
burg, ‘ . W. Wandling, R. G. 
Dun & an. Pokebee. W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres., E. A. Rose, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 687. 


wast VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
M. Pres., - Hawkins, Hawkins Ice 
&.; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
M. Pres., . Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; Sec. 
a J. Stenz, care of The Zinke Co., P O Box 


WISCONSIN, Geos Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., B. C. Schilling, F. 
C. Schilling Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. 
Washington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., 
James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 


Pres., John Orlebeke, Oshkosh Corrugated 
7 = " me ; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 
-7. ain. 
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PLENTY OF CREDIT CLERKS — 
NOT ENOUGH CREDIT EXECUTIVES — 
ROOM AT THE TOP IF YOU STUDY 


CREDIT PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 








Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will at advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

1 is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute $3 P*Creait "Men ite educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 

Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 

American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered ‘by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of |§Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full im 
formation. 


Dr. Frawe A. Fara 
Nationa, INsTITUTE 
or Crepit Derr. 2 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concernin, 
lowing courses: ( 
deste, 

“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


the fol- 
course 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CRED 


One Park Avenue 


CREDIT MONTHLy 





‘ The National Institute of Credit gi | 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the S a 


. . . . emior 8 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who | 
completed the following 300 hours of work. f 
A NRL... ccc ccchevaneesiseresbeeseoscaccs 60 hours 
Fede ssSebUnGansn tube sencokgss sepraoshesckbeenen: 60 hours 
LS +. chaschdensananeneessbesceeenseesbenessess 60 hours | 
oT ns fo otheecenenanneseseee Leeeese Steet eee eeeeseeeeees hours 
Law of tracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
iT « ctpkecberekdbebecs seeeessines chbsesbeasueie hours 
SNEED <chaceuneevecenscnpbussdaseebespbecssbescaneseubehaa 300 hours 








The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have cop 
esos the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate ay 
additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit 


Principles of Business.......-..-.sc+ss..sscs.cscceesesee., 30 BOueE j 

ET 45. enschede uhbne chins snoesebeshseyacnseshunn 30 hours 
I ED. vas. aapondeegeconsocesesssteecenbvcccal 30 hours 
NN OO a 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy.............c0.cc.cesccsccees 30 hours 
ane ~ yey oe a Com ehstbs 66bbes hide eaneauene 30 hours 
ene end Dursien Credit... ......ccccccsscocsecces hours 
Credit osname Reon <9 alien Seas kheculbedés soensaaneeenl 2 
MEIN in sapavdans aeallégehnbbesenteuendcswesanmennasaaiaunel 300 hours 
Associates and Fellows in Credit Students w 


have bee 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three ye 
— credit experience become Associates of the Na 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit: 
rience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


; 1 The educational work of the Institute 
Organization 1M5.“ikc direction ‘of the Direaor 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, ‘ 
board of four business educators and eight experienced cred 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the ona 
ne co-operates in establishing and maintaining i 

pters. ay 
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Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute com 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-handi¢ 
of this page and send it at once.. By return mail you will 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins ¢ 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks: 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but toil 
produce better credit men. * 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
value to you in any business. When new policies 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who kne 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give 
information concerning the courses. Then let the th tut 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundatic 
of modern business. 
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New Institute Chapters: Providence, Richmond, Rockford 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ihe Credit Monthly 
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N January, a White Fireman (a representative of the Loss- 
Prevention Engineering Service maintained by insurance 
companies) inspected a manufacturing plant valued at 
$2,000,000. He was seeking means to reduce to the mini- 
mum the daily fire-hazards in this great industrial works. 


One of his recommendations called for the bricking-up of a 
window-opening in a minor building of the plant—a build- 
ing filled with combustible stock. 


The owners of the plant accepted this recommendation, 
along with others. The bricking-up of the window-opening 
at once eliminated a fire hazard of the plant, and correspond- 
ingly lowered the plant’s insurance premium. 


This, however, proved but incidental to the total benefit ensu- 
ing from a slight expenditure for masonry work. 


In October, less than ten months after the recommendations 
were made, a stubborn fire occured in the very building in 
which the window-opening had been bricked-up, and con- 
sumed its combustible contents. Yet, because that building 
had no outlet for the flames on the side adjoining another 
building, the fire was successfully confined to the one build- 
ing in which it originated. 


And so this plant was able to continue operation without 
interruption. No orders were lost, no workmen were thrown 
out of employment, local merchants were not affected—all of 
which would have resulted if this, the town’s leading industry, 
had suffered plant destruction through fire. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 
Property Owners may Secure this Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 





\ / IND and matter are 
/ sustaining forces 
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progress. In the perpetu- 
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vice of the university is 
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ness*depends upon the 
facilities of that ex- 
traordinary power—in- 
surance. 
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